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AESIBACT 

This report describes the Day Care Youth Helper 
Program {DCYHP) developed at a rnmber of demonstration sites across 
the country. The program was designed to give higi school and junior 
high school students an opportunity to vork with preschool children 
through field experience in day care centers, coupled with a seminar 
for the planning of early childhood learning activities and the . 
introduction of child development concepts. Demonstration projects 
were located in 1^* public high schools, one privately funded 
alternative school and one public junior high school. Sites were 
selected to represent diverse geographical, socioeconomic^ and 
ethno-cultural groups. The report describes program goals and 
concepts and the history cf the demonstration projects over a 4-year 
period. Materials developed for use in the program are discussed in 
detail and a synopsis of evaluative material is included. Eeport 
chapters deal with: establishment of demonstration sites; the prcject 
director's job and training; materials for students and for 
supervisors; field experience; the seminar; and program evaluation. 
Evaluations showed: (1) surprising stability in the impact cf the 
program on stndents, teachers and institutions; (2) 
institutionalization of the program in all but two of the original 
sites; and (3) replication of the model in over 20 sites with only 
technical assistance ai.d no external funding. Among striking student 
gains, the successful participation of special students with problem 
histories was seen as particularly significant. (Author/BF)- 
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DAY CARE YOUTH HELPER PROGRAM 



I ntroduct ion 



Beginning in 1971 the National Commission on Resources for Youth (NCRY) 
Initiated the Day Care Youth Helper Program (DCYHP) at a number of demonstration 
sites across the country. This report describes the goals and concepts under- 
lying the program and the history of the demorvstration projects through 
1975. The materials developed for use in the program are discussed and their 
texts are included in appendices. Finally, the report includes a synopsis 
of evaluative material, summing up the ways in which the program met its 
original goals for adolescents. 



DCYHP is designed to provide young people of high school and junior 
high school age the chance to work with pre-school children through field 
experience in day care centers, coupled with a seminar for the planning 
of early childhood learning activities and the introduction of child develop- 
ment concepts. The students who participate in this program gain a number 
of key benefits which are widely recognized as essential to the growing up 
process and largely withheld from the majority of adolescents in their 
normal school experience. These include participation in the world of work, 
the exercise of real-life responsibility, exposure to the knowledge and 
skills required to become parents, the personal rewards of a helping relation- 
ship with other people, and the chance to grow in self-esteem and self- 
confidence through meaningful and challenging activity. 

Demonstration programs were located in fourteen public high schools, 
one privately funded alternative school and one public junior high. The 
program has now been taken up by many other schools across the country. 



Goals of the Program 

--as an educational model 

DCYHP is intended as an alternative educational model which *s bas- 
ically experiential. Ch i Id development and parenting skills ana attitudes 
are taught in relation to children from birth to school age. 

--goals for students 

The program encourages young people to become responsible adults by 
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glving tliem real responsibility and challenge as teenagers, and for soi.ie 
it may help' to define a future vocation. 

It provides opportunity for the personal rewards which come from a 
helping relationship V/i th others. In this DCYHP is very much an outgrowth 
of NCRY*s earlier work in Youth Tutoring Youth (YTY) . 

The program teaches parenting skills and attitudes toward younger 
chi Idren. 

It teaches child development. 

It provides through the Neighborhood Corps, when available, an oppor- 
tunity for teenagers to work in daycare. 

The program is sufficiently flexible so that it can vary the emphasis 
on one or the other of these goals, and can be adapted to the talents of 
specific program directors and to the needs and resources of specific lo- 
calities. Some programs, for example, may stress the academic child devel- 
opment possibilities of DCYHP, while others can focus on the vocational 
training aspects and still others can emphasize the personal and emotional 
growth of the students. 

To paraphrase James Coleman, young , nple in post-industrial society 
are poor In experience, particularly experience of the adult world of work, 
although they are rich in information — purveyed in great quantity by the 
media. NCRY believes that this situation has serious consequences for the 
development of adolescents, making the transition to adulthood difficult. 
Since the founding of NCRY in 196? by a group of educators, social scien- 
tists and businessmen, the Commission has promoted youth participation 
through the developmp.nt of opportunities for youth which offer real respon- 
sibility and a chance to make real decisions In cooperation with adults. 
Offering as it does opportunities for responsible involvement vath adults, 
DCYHP was ^ '^natural'' for NCRY. 

Our society not only deprives young people of participation in the world 
of work, it deprives them of opportunities to care for younger children, and 
thus learn some of the skills and attitudes basic to parenting. Small family 
size is one reason for this; traditional home economics school programs are 
another. Important, too, is the elimination of the home as an economic unit 
which involved older and younger children in necessary work as v/ell as play. 
Today family members use home as a base from which to disperse and *'do their 
own thing,'* with a consequent loss of interaction among siblings. 

Studies have shown that young people In other cultures and in other times 
have been involved at an early age in the rearing of their younger siblings. 
Preparation for parenthoo^^ came to them quite naturally. This preparation 
is much less assured in our current society. 

The most important feature of the DCYHP program is the experiential 
component. The class or Seminar provides the opportunity for inter- 
pretation of that experience. Further description of these components will 
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suggest tho key features of the progrnriu 

During their hours in day care centers students work actively in re- 
sponsible positions alongside da, care teachers and aides. Their role is. 
not limited to observing children, although they do learn to observe, nor 
are they relegated to housekeeping chores, unless these are shared by the 
adults. 

In the seminar they reflect on their field experience. Under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, they relate their questions and concerns to what is 
known about child development. They listen to accounts of their classmates' 
experience and explore their own attitudes about children. They also be- 
come familiar with early childhood curriculum materials and techniques. 

They spend part of their classroom time preparing their own learning 
activities for children. After trying these out, they discuss the ways in 
which their materials have or have not proved effective, how they might be 
al tered. 

The seminar helps students learn how young children develop — but this 
learning is based on their experience working with actual children. How- 
ever, at the same time that it helps them to generalize from their exper- 
ience it puts them in touch with their own f'^elings about themselves and 
their attitudes and expectations of little children. Thus the sem I ncf r 
helps students' self development and provides them with real istic expec- 
tations about young children, an important aspect in the preparation for 
parenthood. 



The Educational Model 

In all its work NCRY has been committed to active involvement for 
adolescents. It has therefore favored an experiential ly based educational 
model. Only such a model can give students the opportunity for "doing^' 
and responsible "doing'* which NCRY promotes. In addition, learning based 
on experience is usually more vivid and permanent than learning that begins 
in a text. 

But mere activity unexamined, unreflected upon is not enough to qual- 
ify as learning in an academic sense. Experience in a day care center 
needs the reflection of the classroom seminar periods before it can become 
genuine learning or merits course credit. 

The symbiosis between experience and reflection on that experience 
has been the critical feature of DCYHP. It has been the source of its 
success and occasionally of its problems. These successes and occasional 
problems v/i 1 1 be documented in detail in the course of this report but 
here, while the focus is on the educational mod^l , it should be pointed 
out that a course that is truly experiential, such as DCYHP, cannot rely 
on a tightly structured, pre-concei ved curriculum. The direction the course 
takes must to some extent be governed by the special circumstances of the 
locality, by the questions of the students, and their problems at the day 
care centers — in a word by their experience. At the very least there should 
be a give-and-take between what the teacher has planned for the students to 
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leorn and what their experience hns been. The need for this kind of recip- 
rocity and the absence of any preordained curriculum for the seminar raised 
special problems In the administration of the demonstration program, the 
training of project directors, and the preparation of materials. 



Activities of H'.RY Leading to the DCYHP 

The concepts underlying DCYHP evolved out of the Commission's earlier 
v/ork. A brief synopsis of the Commission's history and activities will 
make clear how this Is so. Youth participation has been the keynote 
phrase throughout NCRY's history. At first NCRY undertook a nation-wide 
search for programs that were Initiated by adolescents or Involved them In 
responsible roles. By Identifying and publicizing existing noteworthy 
youth programs, NCRY h- ned to Influence public opinion In favor of youth* 
participation and Inspire others to create new opportunities for young 
p^^ople. A major NCRY activity continues to be locating, verifying, and 
publicizing exemplary programs. 

It became apparent, however, early in the Commission's history that 
although exemplary youth programs did exist, they were far too few and re- 
mained Isolated. In consequence, NCRY expanded Its role by launching under 
a U.S. Department of Labor grant the* first of its "demonstration*' programs, 
Youth Tutoring Youth CYTY) . In these programs high school and junior high 
students tutor elementary school .chi 1 dren in reading and other skills. YTY 
is based on the concept of the developmental benefits to adolescents of a 
helping relationship in which the teenager helps a younger child. In assum- 
ing responsibility for another, the adolescent Improves his own skills as 
v/ell as those of his younger "tutee," In the process he comes to see him- 
self with greater self-esteem as someone who Is needed. 

YTY has been an enormously successful program; at 500 the Commission 
stopped counting the number of cities in which YTY v;as operating. Many 
cities had numerous programs, many operating through the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps* 

The success of YTY across the country encouraged the Commission to launch 
Che DCYHP in 1971 as the second of its demonstration programs. The benefits 
to adolescents of helping younger children is the key concept of the day 
care program as it is of the tutoring program. YTY had proved the reality 
and value of the helping relationship; in addition experience with YTY had 
shown repeatedly the sp^^cial tenderness and concern, and the joy and spon- 
taneity which teenager,'; bring to v/ork with young children. 

Proof of the continuing activity in YTY programs is the number of re- 
q::ests for YTY manuals created by NCRY - over 200,000 in less than seven 
years. 

However, the role of the Commission has been very different in the 
development of the DCYHP than it was in YTY. When YTY programs were first 
initiated the Commission supplied fundir.g but within two years it found 
that it was sufficient to supply only training and materials. With the day 
care program .he Commission !ias had to take a more active and continuous 
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funding role unci sometimes has had to intervene more actively in other ways 
to see that programs continued. 

Before describing in specific terms the Commission's role in develop- 
ing DCYHP several other factors which encouraged NCRY to initiate the pro- 
gram should be pointed out. In the early Seventies the nation was begin- 
ning to sense the importance of day care, and more and more day care 
centers were being established. During the Sixties Headstort had focused 
n-tional attention on the importance of early childhood years to the indiv- 
idual's development throughout life. This awareness and the pressure to 
provide work opportunities for women, especially welfare mothers, led to 
the creation of more day care facilities. It appeared to the Commission 
that the time was ripe to in'-roduce the concept of youth working in day 
care settings since there would be a need for more staff and hopefully 
teenagers could fill this role. Moreover, the Commission believed that if 
DCYHP could become institutionalized as part of existing school programs 
the programs would be more likely to endure If national mood changed and 
funding dried up. In its encouragement of opportunities for youth it has 
alvyays been the Commission's strategy to hive innovative programs onto 
existing institutions, most often schools, so that they have a greater 
chance of permanence. 

Another factor leading to the establishment of DCYHP was the possibil- 
ity that this kind of work experience could be offered through the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps (NYC) . NCRY had already shown that YTY could be adapted 
to the Neighborhood Youth Corps program, and some of the early Neighborhood 
Youth. Corps summer programs had provided a day , care: work experience for 
some young people. However, there were no Youth Corps programs in child care 
where the work experience was linked to a 3Ssroom seminar; this became a 
key element in the Commission's model for ine day care program. 



DCYHP and its Relationship to Federal Agencies 

In 1971 the Commission proposed to add l DCYHP component to v;ork already 
contracted for with the Office of Education. At the same time the Commission 
was granted funds to develop the DCYHP model as a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
work site under a Department of Labor grant. The DCYHP became a natural ex- 
tension of the Commission's already funded programs in ''Youth Participation" 
and "Youth Tutoring Youth" for the Office of Education and the Department of 
Labor. 

In addition, the Commission requested a grant from HEW's Office of 
Child Development ror the DCYHP. r The amount of money received from' : ' 
the Office of Child Development was not large, but the Commission wanted 
t^eir participation in the project because their involvement would give 
creditabi 1 ity to the use of adolescents in day care centers and serve as a 
natural conduit for the dissemination and publicizing of the model to day 
care personnel . 

Under joint funding the program united the concerns of these three 
federal agencies. But at the time that the Commission submitted its proposal 
for DCYHP to the Office of Education, no other agency had yet initiated its 
program in Education for Parenthood. Shortly thereafter the Office of Child 
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Development made substantial grants In this area* Thus it was the strength 
of the idea itself rotlier than the availability of federal funds which led 
NCRY to work to implement DCYHP at sites across the country. 

An excerpt from the proposal submitted to all three agencies summarizes 
how the concerns of each were se^ed: 



The program addresses itself to the Interests of OCD by 
demonstrating, evaluating, and utilizing the knowledge 
resulting from an Innovative program of national im- 
portance. In which adolescent staff serve to enrich the 
social and educational experience of young children, 
and permit senior day cart staff greater options In 
adapting educational experiences to the unique needs 
of specific children. 

The program provides for DOL, the opportunity to demon- 
strate a new, responsible work experience for NYC in 
day care, and to utilize knowledge gained from this 
demon St rat ion. Particularly important is that the 
program provides training for those youth from NYC 
who participate in the v;ork experience. As part of 
their school day and for school credit, youth attend 
a seminar on child development and workshops in skills 
training which are designed specifically to provide 
them with the knowledge and skills required by their 
work assignment. Furtliermore, participating youth 
are given the opportunity to explore career options, 
especially those related to their day care assignment. 

The interests of the OE are served by a program which 
trains individuals who will in turn train others to 
implement this model for experiential education, by 
promoting the ''helper'* principle of youth teaching 
youth, by encouraging teachers to assume new roles 
as resource personnel who "guide'' pupils' learning, 
by fostering "informal" learning stimulated by a focus 
on the affective domain, by providing an opportunity 
for children to relate to different styles of 
teaching, by demonstrating and disseminating methods 
of improved education of low-income children, and by 
increasing cooperative relationships between related 
programs and Institutions. 



Background Study Preparatory to DCYHP 

NCRY enlisted the help of a consultant, Harriet K. Cuffaro of the Bank 
Street staff, an early childhood specialist, to conduct a study of child 
development courses for adolescents across the country. Thirty-three high 
schools In nine states responded to the questionnaire which addressed the 
following issues: wed student population, program structure, course content. 
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n'.aterlols, fiold work, evoUiation, speciol concerns, 

Without going into the cletoll of Cuf faro's report it can be said by way 
of summary: 

— all thirty-three programs were part of the Home Economics departments 
of a high school . 

—some programs were traditional courses in Child Development oriented 
toward prepar ing young women to be mothers* 

—some (the newer programs) were vocationally oriented. Their purpose 
was to prepare students for careers as child care workers. 

--although some limited field work was part of most programs, it v/as 
not an el ;ient in every program. Moreov^-.i , there were programs such as 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps programs already mentioned and one at the Henry 
Street Settlement In New York City In which junior high students worked in 
child care centers but without an opportunity for a classroom seminar or 
equivalent. 

"finally, and most Important from the ijoint of view of the development 
of DCYHP, none of the programs, although they often included some field work, 
were truly experiential in their design. Curriculum was largely predetermined, 
and program structures and teachers were in most cases, not very responsive 
to student experience or concerns. 

Some of Cuffaro's comments speak to this last issue and implicitly under- 
line the innovative quality of DCYHP: 

"Too many classes are still taught in high schools on a whole group 
basis surrounded by tightness and stifling qualities which are not conducive 
to free discussion and open participation.'* 

"Finally, I wonder how many of the teachers have had any seminars, train- 
ing, etc. in group process which would seem to me rather important when dealing 
with content in discussion that has the potential for considerable self-learning." 

•Mn relation to the student involved in his/her own learning there would 
seem to be the necessity to open up further avenues through whi::h students 
may have a greater voice in course structure. Not only in the varie y of 
tasks offered, but also in raising their topics for research, discussion, etc." 

"Fi^.ally, I think some consideration should be given to shifting the 
focus from the. high school as the core to field sites, making greater use of 
the field work teacher who might also have a wider range in her child develop- 
ment .xoowledge. (I wonder how many field work teachers are involved in teach- 
ing any aspect of the child development courses.) Basically, I am striving 
for greater integration, more connectedness, a more experiential base to the 
learning process so that theory is alive and appl icable, not abstractions 
divorced from life."- 



*Cuffaro, Harriet K., Report on a Survey of Child Development Programs Conducted 
by the ^^ ational Commission on Resources for Youth , 1 97 1 • 
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The survey made clear the v^iys in which the Corumlsslon* s DCYHP wos 
innovative: 

--It insists on an experiential ly based educational model; 

--it demands both field experience and the reflective seminar as 
part of the over-all program; 

--its goals were not narrowly vocational nor was its emphasis the 
content of the traditional child development course. Either or both of 
these goals could be part of the DCYH program but within the wider context 
of encouraging young people--boys as well as girls--to develop a sense 

r responsibility, self-esteem, and attitudes appropriate to being a 
parent through a helping relationship with younger children, 

DCYHP: Scheduling of Course 

For the most part the DCYH program has been a one semester course. NCRY 
wanted high schools to mak it a twd semester course, but most schools were 
unwi 11 i ng to do this. 

The usual scheduling of the DCYH program is as follows: three or 
four two-hour (double) periods for work at day care centers and one double 
period for seminar or class time. The program provides far more field 
experience than most similar projects which usually give students just one 
period a week in the field. 
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Part l--Estiibl tt>hlnn Demorratrcit Ion Sites 
NCRY's Role as a Catalyst 

NCRY functions as a catalyst for change, applying limited amounts of 
resources to certain "pressure polnts^'ln tlie American school system, hoping 
to encourage certain l<lnds of change v/Ithln tliat system, It also works 
with agencies dealing with adolescents but concentrates on the school systera, 
since all adolescents pass through that system. 

The primary goal of the Commission In the DCYH program Is to encourage 
school systems across the country to adopt an experiential learning model 
which integrates seminar and field experience. The Commission's strategy 
has been to maximize Its limited resources by channeling them into training 
workshops, materials development and establishing visible and promising 
demonstration sites. Chapters II and III of this report describe how chc first two 
activities have been carried out. In this chapter the Commission's strategies 
In establishing demonstration DCYH programs is reviewed. 

The Commission functions as an ad hoc organization. At no thr.c- has the 
full-time staff exceeded eight professionals. Some of these have been assigned 
to the DCYHf while others are assigned to additional NCRY activities. Staff 
is supplemf ited, when needed, by NCRY consultant:;, and "Associates," but these 
Individual:, have a flexible association with th, Commlsolon. Thus NCRY Is 
not a permanent institutionalized agency^ It is organized to adapt to the 
changing needs of programs with which It works, but only operates In the 
field of youth participation. 

Taking a deliberate role as catalyst, NCRY maintains that If change Is 
to be brought about, the need for it must be perceived locally. Change 
cannot be imposed onto a school system or any established institution by an 
outside agency. The Commission believes further that the potential for 
change usually does Indeed exist locally, although some limited stimulation 
and guidance from the outside may be needed to help schools o- other agencies 
tap that potential. In addition, from its worK across the country, NCRY has 
seen the great differences in school systems. Thus a model that "works" In 
one local setting may have to be >TOdified before it can work In a different 
setting. It has been NCRY's experience that local staff know their own needs 
far better than an outsider, although they may need help knowing what to do 
to meet these needs. Usually, too, they are in a better position to follow 
through on the work that must be done to make any program take hold in 
their unique setting. Thus a primary task for NCRY is one of stir.iulat ing 
school personnel to th'nk differently about some of their programs and 
practices, and then assisting them in tapping the potential for change 
which resides within their own system. 

This has been a challenging and sometimes frustrating role, for NCRY 
wields neither a carrot nor a stick It cannot, for example, hire or fire 
staff who fail to live up to expectations, nor can it impose a particular 
curriculum or teaching practice. The small amount of seed money given to 
selected local schools is not in itself sufficient financial enticement for 
a school to establish a program such as DCYHP. The Commission must persuade 
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i\ uchMj] of i \v v.ilne of tlu? protjroin^ rolylng on Its /ihlllly lo soil new 
IdenSi *ind point; out succe^^^iful examplc^s Ih^U exUl In other locolo^ii U 
mui)t ill so find po<)plc"-nvlinI n I strnlors ond community nicmber*j us wull nr. tcochorr. 
who ore cntlar^lvist Ic and prcpc^red to mol o o comml tmcnt to tlie proiirom. 

Funding of DCYH Domonotrot Ions 

The Commission's role In funding demonstrations wns determined by Its 
tn'-Jstcncc thdt one teacher be designated to spend full or three-fourths time 
In settiruj up the proqrom. The teacher had to locate field sites, publicize 
tlie program to students and other tcach'irs, plan course content, collect 
materials and orient the day care personnel. Once the course was In progress 
the teacher could serve p:ri lime In other programs but It I always requested 
that she spend time observing her students as they interacted with the little 
children and child care personnel at the child care centers. Schools were 
not budgeted to provide teachers with 'Released time*' from other courses to 
carry out these activities. There were also "unusual" costs for transporto 
tlon and materials that schools might not be able to build Into their budget 
casi ly • 

It was these circumstances which forced NCRY to fund some of Its demonstra- 
tion day care programs for a longer period than had been the case v/Ith Its 
earlier demonstration program, YTY. 

NCRY followed three funding patterns In establishing DCYHP sites. 

1) In some cases the Commission funded the project 
totally Including the teacher or project director's salary 
for two years. When this was the case the Commission acted 
only with the understanding that school systems would 
guarantee program continuation and funding after that time. 
Institutionalization or program continuation is an important 
feature of NCRY's strategy In all its work, as has been 
suggested earlier. The Commission does not provide service 
on an extended, continuing basis but instigates change which 
hopefully will receive local support and continue on its own 
momentum. 

2) In other cases, NCRY covered the small costs such 
as student transportation. It did not pay the major costs, 
such as the project director's salary. 

3) In still other programs, the Commission provided only 
training, including travel of trainees and materials, which it 
supplied to every project. 

Moreover NCRY stimulated programs in "non-subsidized" sites as well — 
programs which received no^ funding through the Commission. These will be dis- 
cussed in more detail later in the chapter. 
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Scrategy and Criteria of Site Selectlo.i 

Demonstration DCYMP projects were established between 1971 and December 
31, 1975 in northern California, southern Texas, Arizona, northern New York 
State, southern New York State, central Connecticut, Virginia, West Virginia 
eastern and v/estern North Carolina. 

In selecting demonstration sites NCRY considered the following criteria 

1) A day care center must be located near enough to 
the high school so that transportation v/ill not be too great 
a problem. 

2) Sites must be geographically dispersed in such a 
way that they are accessible as demonstration programs in 
a number of regions throughout the country. 

3) Sites must be selected in such a way that child- 
rearing practices of the following groups are represented: 
inner-city black, Mexican American, American Indian, 
Appalachian; a representative range of socio-economic 
groups were also included. 

A) Rural, suburban and urban conditions must be 
represented. 

5) There must be some evidence of local strength, for 
example a strong school administration, and/or outstanding 
teaching staff, and/or an exemplary community child care 
program. commi t ted to some aspect of the Commission's 
philosophy as embodied in the DCYHP. This might be manifest 
In a) strong commitment to experiential education, b) a strong 
interest In parenting education, or c) a strong interest in 
humanistic education. 

This requirement for local strength could also be 
met by the presence of a local agency or institution with 
commitment to NCRY philosophy such as a college that is 
willing to provide ongoing technical assistance to the 
developing DCYHP. 

6) Local administration must agree to continue the 
program once NCRY funds are discontinued. They must indi- 
cate that they have thought through the means for accomp- 
llshlng this. At a minimum, some local financial contribution 
must be provided at the outset. 

7) The site must be so located as to encourage 
visitation. Thus location and national or regional 
prominence should be cons idered , as wel 1 as grants from 
other agencies and other Innovative programs In the school 
district. NCRY tries to build on strengths that are already 
present. Communities operating urban-rural experimental 
schools projects were selected for these reasons. 
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The rationale for these criteria fall into four categories: 

— assuring the practical operation of th^^ program (1,5) 

—demonstrating the feasibility of DCYHP as a model or 
concept (3,^,5) 

—accessibility so that the site can be visited and DCYHP pub- 
licized in consequence (2,7) 

— promise that the site would work 

— promise of continuity (5,6) • 

It is worth noting here before further analysis that evidence of local 
strength (5) is a factor influencing various aspects of a program's success. 
The enthusiasm, ability, commitment and sensitivity of the Individuals In- 
volved are Irreplaceable qualities In a project of this sort. 

The importance of assuring the practical operation of the program by 
locating It In a school near a day care center Is obvious. Transportation 
of students is a key problem again and again; and an innovative program must 
not be jeopardized with practical problems. In a sense evidence of local 
strength Is a guarantee of the practical operation of a program since con- 
siderable commitment and ability goes far in making a program such as DCYHP 
work. 

Obviously enough*, it Is the goal of demonstration projects to show that 
the core concept is feasible but In a complex and diverse society like our 
own it is not sufficient to show that this is so In just one or two settings. 
Since there is an enormous variation among school systems across the country, 
NCRY deliberately selected demonstration sites that represented diverse geo- 
graphical, socio-economic, and ethno-cul tura 1 characteristics. Thus It was 
planned that the demonstrations would be "tested" In a variety of school 
settings, which would include models for various ethnic and socl-economic 
groups. Programs were established which had the following characteristics: 

— white, rural , poor 

— black, community alternative school, poor 

— black and white, suburban, mixed socio-economic status 

— black, white, chicano, poor 

— black and white, inner city, poor and middle class 
— cnlcano, poor 

Indian, poor 

— white, Appalachian, poor and middle class. 

By now NCRY has seen how the DCYHP works in different settings; it can 
now share this experience in this area with others. Moreover, by insisting 
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on diversity NCRY has supported varied ethnic or socio-economic child- 
rearing practices rather than imposing eny one such practice on local pro- 
grams. 

Accessibility w-^s a criterion because NCRY not only wished to demonstrate 
the feasibility of the DCYHP model, but also to publicize the programs and 
encourage others to emulate them. A demonstration site which one can visit 
makes a program real and concretes-something one's neighbors are doing rather 
than a concept proposed by remote officials or mentioned in a journal, 

Site selection was important to the Commission's strdtegy as a catalyst 
for change. NCRY deliberately chose demonstration sites that exhibited 
strength — sites where project personnel would be willing to struggle to make 
their own programs into models for others. These sites were chosen with 
great care for they would have to serve as models for others to adopt. NCRY 
v;orked closely with project personnel at these early sites sharing in mutual 
successes and failures. 

Institutionalization of the demonstrations has been an important goal 
of NCRY's strategy. Often innovations are transient in our society unless 
they can be made a part of an existing institution^. For better or worse by 
far the strongest institution, when one is considering innovation for young 
people, is the school. The Commission's policy of using loca I resources and 
staff, some initial local funds, and evidence of a genuine commitment to 
NCRY's philosophy of youth participation on the part of the school proved 
wise as a means of assuring continuity and eventual institutionalization. 

During the first year of operation of the DCYH program the Commission 
learned of the importance of selecting a program director from within the 
local school system. The best possible teacher who is an outsider has 
small chance of being retained in competition with those who are established 
or tenured within the system. It is best that the demonstration become part 
of the bureaucracy from the beginning. But program continuation or institu- 
tionalization is not the only motivation for this strategy; as stated earlier, 
NCRY respects local perceptions as to their needs and ways of meeting them. 

There were several other aspects to NCRY's strategy or criteria; the 
Commission wanted to establish at least one program in a junior high school; 
it did not want every program to fall within the jurisdiction of a home 
economics department and it wanted some variety in the academic background 
of program directors. 

Part II of this chapter describes the implementation of these strategies 
in the initiation of the demonstration sites. 
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Part II — Initiation of D'emonstrat ion Programs 



Locating sites v/hich satisfied NCRY criteria for economic, geographic 
nd cultural diversity, for promise of real strength and commitment and prom- 
ise of continuation after funding v/as cut was a major staff activity. It 
began with the establishment of the first site in September 1971 and continued 
until the fall of 197^. Much effort went into locating and negotiating with 
school systems that would guarantee program continuation. 

From the demonstration period September, 1971 September, 197^ programs 
were initiated as follov/s in sites that were subsidized through this contract: 



Initiation Date; 



Locat ion 



September, 1971 
September, 1972 

January, 197^ 
September, 197^ 



San Antonio, Texas 
Hartford, Conn. 
Berkeley, Cal ifornia 

Laurens, New York 
Greenburgh Central, N.Y. 
East Palo Alto, Cal if. 
San Bernadino, Calif. 

Window Rock, Arizona 

Gate City, Virginia 
Dryden, Virginia 
Gatesville, N.C. 



This chapter provides brief descriptions of program development at 
each of these sites. 



Edgewood District, San Antonio 

Geog raph I c , soc i o-econom i c , 
ethno-cul tural characteristics: 

The school population in this project was composed entirely of Mexican- 
American students, mostly from extremely poor families. The program provided 
NCRY a centrally located site in the southwest with a Mexican-American population. 

How NCRY discovered the site: 

NCRY was familiar with the district through YTY programs which had 
operated there. 

Strength and/or evidence of commitment: 

The district superintendent had been a strong advocate of YTY. Furthermore 
he had the support of the school board, and he had hired a group oi teachers who 
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were enthusiastic and committed to working with the particular student 
population of the district, A large day care center had just been built 
as part of the^school system, Moreover, the superintendent of the district 
had won a commitnent from the school boord to continue the program after 
NCRY's two year commitment, 

Visibi lit/: 

The Edgewood District had a U.S. Office of Education contract for its 
Career Opportunities Program (COP) , and had received a larg.-. grant to become 
a demonstration site for the Office of Education's exoerimental and urban 
rural programs. It seemed that DCYHP would be highly visible operating in 
this district, 

Program Continuation: 

The deep commitment of the superintendent to youth participation and 
day care as well as his selection of a young, dynamic and committed teacher 
from the home economics department as program director seemed to guarantee 
continuance of the program. (This teacher had operated summer in school 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Youth Tutoring Youth programs.) The program 
operated successfully for two years at which time the superintendent and 
the project director both resigned from the school system. Thus, with the 
start of the third year when the program was to function for the first time 
independent of NCRY funds, the program was temporarily discontinued. 

The new superintendent did not continue the program despite much urging 
by the Commission. He claimed that cut-backs accounted for this decision 
as did the absence of a program director for the course. But his desire to 
establish his own position and priorities in a newly inherited system 
appeared to be the determining factor. 

During the following year NCRY staff members made two visits to the 
site and talked repeatedly by telephone with new school personnel and other 
persons In the community. As a result of this continuing pressure and en- 
couragement from the Commission DCYHP was reinstituted with local funding 
for the 197^-1975 year. 

It should also be mentioned that in this program students had experience 
with children as young as six months. One of the day care centers in which 
students were placed accepted handicapped children and some of these were 
as young as six months. 

It is worth noting too that the original DCYHP program director now 
conducts a course similar to DCYHP in a junior college in San Antonio and 
in a high school where she volunteers. 



Hartford , Connect i cut 

Geographic, socio-economic, 
ethno-cu] tural characteristics: 

NCRY wanted a site on the east coast, not far from its New York office, 
that had a predominantly inner-city black population where NCRY staff could' 
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make frequent visits, and receive first-hand knowledge of program operation. 
riCRY had worked with the superintendent of the Hartford schools in the 
development of a strong Neighborhood Youth Corps Youth Tutoring Youth program. 
The Commission had helped this superintendent ^^ecure a grant to run a model 
Youth Tutoring Youth program as part of the school curriculum and had 
produced a film about this program- NCRY knew well top administrative 
personnel in the district. 

Strength and/or evidence of commitment: 

The success of Hartford's Youth Tutoring Youth program indicated that 
school personnel were able to implement a program based on an experiential 
model . 

Program Continuation: 

At the end of the first year the program director moved from the district. 
A black teacher was appointed as program director for the school year 1972- 
1973. She was not tenured. The loss of high school population caused the 
dismissal of all non-tenured teachers in che spring of 1973. This taught the 
importance of hiring tenured teachers as program directors in the interest of 
continuity. 

NCRY immediately secured from administrative personnel a reaffirmation of 
their commitment to continue the program although they v^ere unable to do so 
until the second semester of the school year 1973~7^. However, about this 
time, another teache. became interested in setting up a program similar to the 
DCYHP in another high school with a racially mixed population of students. 
With the encouragement of the administration she set up a DCYHP,. - 
attended NCRY workshops, and field tested some of the NCRY materials. Thus 
the DCYHP in Hartford has continued from its origin in 1972 to the present time. 

During the first year of the program students were distributed amon^j 
five day care centers. This posed considerable problems of supervision and 
preparation which had not been anticipated. This v/as corrected in following 
years. It became the pattern to encourage all field experience in no more than 
three sites and ideally in just one day care center. 



EKLC 



Berkeley 

Geograph i c , soc i o-econom i c , 
ethno-cul tural characteri st ics : 

The population of this school district was urban, mostly Black, with some 
Oriental St 

How NCRY discovered the site: 

The Commission found the site through contact with the district through 
Youth Tutoring Youth projects in school systems. 

Strengths and/or evidence of commitment 
and Program Continuation: 
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The school district v;as qlso part of the Office of Education's 
Experimental fchools project which the Commission hoped would bring visibility 
to the DCYHP program. Moreover, there appeared to be the possibility of 
building in a Neighborhood Youth Corps component to the pr'igram since the 
site had a large number of Neighborhood Youth Corps enrol i ce si ots . 

However, almost from the beginning the project was plagued with 
difficulties, The program began fn the fall of 1971 with a home economics 
teacher as project director, The Commission hoped to make her co-director 
with the head of an excellent day care program operated by the school system. 
However, the latter wasgiven a very large assignment and could not continue 
as co-director. 

Meanwhile it became clear that the director did not have credibility 
with black students and that she could not teach the seminar according to an 
experiential model. She v/as replaced with a black woman who ran the program 
until the end of the year. However, the school system failed to find an 
adequate new program director and NCRY discontinued funding at the start of 
the next school year (autumn, 1972) • 

The Commission learned at least two lc:»sons 
from its experience in Berkeley: 

— an experimental school district which is just initiating a number of 
large (and substantially funded) Innovative programs is not apt to give a 
relatively small scale project like DCYHP attention cr priority. 

— the qualifications of a program director are crucial, particularly for 
teaching inner city black students. The first program director was a well- 
meaning white liberal--and that was not good enough. 

--here, too, the Commission encountered serious problems with the teaching 
of the seminar which will be discussed in the fourth chapter of this report. 

Greenburgh Central, Hartsdale, New York 

Geographic, socio-economic, 
ethno-cul tural characteristics : 

The Greenburgh site was located near the NCRY office in New York City. 
Staff could visit the program often. NCRY had tried to find a site for these 
purposes in New York City itself, but this had proved impossible, especially 
since school personnel was changing so rapidly. Other iites in the surrounding 
area were considered but were rejected because they did not have a 
sufficiently mixed population. 

The Greenburgh program provided a suburban site vnth an integrated 
population of black and white students, ranging from poor to upper class. The 
school had been integrated for fifteen years which meant that DCYHP would not 
be beset with the complications of a school in the process of integration. 

How NCRY discovered the site: 
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NCRY knew of the Union Day Care Center located near Greenburgh, and was 
attracted to the area initially by the strength of the center and the 
interest of the center^s director in using adolescents In day care work In 
the summer. 

Strength and/or evidence of commitment: 

The Union Day Care Center director was a leader in the field of early 
childhood education. She had a strong program that had local and foundation 
funding and she had used Neighborhood Youth Corps students in her program. 
She was enthusiastic about a high school program that would institutionalize 
the use of adolescents in child care. Furthermore she had convinced her 
board of the importance of such a program and of the need for teenagers for 
staff since she was enlarging the center. Moreover, the school had an 
excellent k-3 program in which youth helpers could also be placed. The 
director of the k-3 program was an outstanding early childhood educator who 
had herself wanted to use teenagers in her program. 

Greenburgh Central itself had a strong home economics derartmen*- .,ith a 
child development course, which, hcvwever, was not experiential in it basis. 
The school was eager to add the experiential component. Although no staff 
teacher was available to run the program, the school agreed to employ a teacher 
to serve as program director and to niake a permanent position available for 
this person in two years v/hen, MCRY funding ended. 

Program Continuation: 

The Greenburgh program has been affected by several problems. The 
guidance department of the school used the DCYH program for its ''problem 
students" and thus it failed to attract students that reflected a broad spectrum 
of the school population. 

The original program director was well trained as a day care teacher but 
had insufficient preparation and background for working with teenagers. The 
director the second year was an excellent teacher but was not tenured and could 
not be retained when cuts in school personnel were necessary as school 
population declined. She was replaced the third year by a tenured home economics 
teacher who continues to operate the program. 

Just before the program was to begin the director of the Union Day Care 
Center who had attracted NCRY to the area resigned to help organize a series of 
YMCA-sponsored day care centers. Her successor pleaded that she could not 
take on adolescents at the center until she had become familiar with the 
center herself and trained the new staff who had been hired for the center. 
In the meantime the students were placed in the school -operated day care center 
and in ki n^-^ergarten classes for their field work. Eventually they were placed 
at the Union Center, but some continued to be placed in kindergarten classes. 

Since NCRY had deliberately selected Greenburgh because it represented 
a mixed student population, it was a disappointment when the program drew 
almost exclusively from those students who were having difficulty in school. 
To encourage students from across the entire student population to enter 
DCYHP, during the second year of operation the Commission asked that the program 
be announced to the entire student population rather than assigned by the 
guidance staff. Although trying to be helpful the school identified the program 
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with "Federal Projects" which the students identified with Youth Corp, so 
that once again in Its second year DCYHP did not draw the mix of students 
NCRY i^gd hoped for. However, despite all the problems at Greenburgh the 
experience of students within the course was gratifying proof of the 
val idity' of ^the DCYHR model, At one point when the school board was 
considering eliminating the program a group of students enrolled in DCYhP— 
among them some of the worst "problem" kids in the schools-testified before 
the school board. The board found their testimony so moving and convincing 
that they voted to continue the program* 



Laurens ^ New York 

Geograph ic, tocio -economic, 
ethno-cul tura ( characteristics: 

Laurens is a small K-12 school in a rural site In a farm community four 
hours from New York City. 

How NCRY discovered the site: 

NCRY first approached NeighSorhood Youth Corps since it wanted to 
establish DCYHP in a rural locality that had already initiated a strong 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program. Discussions were also held with regional 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Directors and with the district directors of the 
Ford Foundation Leadership Training Program which provides a year's training 
to school administrators from rural areas, and with personnel from New York 
State Department of Education. NCRY was referred to the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps director in Oneonta, New York, hich is a rural community in Northern 
Appalachla. This director had used youth helpers in her Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program and was strongly in favor of the proposed DCYHP. She investigated 
a number of school systems to find a system cooperating with Neighborhood Youth 
Corps an' recommended Laurens as the most favorable possibility. She knew 
the superintendent from previous work and he in turn was enthusiastic about 
the program. 

Strength or evidence of Committment 

The recommendation of the county Neighborhood Youth Corps director and 
her strong endorsement of the school superintendent in Laurens were favorable 
indicators. Moreover, there was an established Headstart center within walking 
distance of the school and a special education center where handicapped 
children were brought from all over the county. NCRY had been anxious 
to have a site which would show that adolescents could work with "special 
education" children in ways that conventional teachers often cannot. 

Program Continuation 

During the winter of 197^-1975 the program was in its third year of 
operation under the direction of the same project director. Carter Morris, 
an unusual man who had traveled widely and was experienced in a number of 
areas. Furthermore, the school has added other 'community-based , experiential 
courses on the basis of its successful experience with DCYHP. 

The success of DYCHP and the extension of its concept to other programs 
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v/as accompl ishec quite easily, almost raatter-of-factly. Perhaps this can be 
attributed not only to the ccmmitpient, enthusiasm and flexibility of the 
?!"dirabSf""°''^°I^ f ^ superintendent but to the small scale of the town and 
fln^rf t!^'!- '"volvement. This helps a successful idea make a wide 
such a .min ^''^'J ^nd personal quality of contacts and relationships witl.in 
such a small town lots the practical things happen with so little effort. 



San Bernadino, California 

Geographic, socio-economic 
ethno-cultural characteristics: 

at I Jsi'nnI'? ""J-T "^'^ ^ high; NCRY wanted 

at least one junior high among its demonstration programs. Moreover the 

^er? an'°s? de^^^ T 'I'^'T'^.^^ "'''^ -^'^'^> Aexican- 

American students from low and middle-class families. 

How NCRY discovered the site: 

NCRY was led to the San Bernadino site through association with an informal 
consort.umof outstanding junior high teachers, one of whose membe wa a part 
ot the San Bernadino school system. ^ 

Sl:rength or evidence of commitment: 
The school superintendent, several school board members and the assistant 

Tro^rlm "?he e r'% ' ^^'^ ^'^'^^'^ favor o^ e 

adiac^n; J .h • • '"u- ' ""'^""^ "^ich Students could work, one 

adjacent to the junior high school operated by the school system and the other 

w^ns also nearby and was operated by a local junior college. 

Program Continuation: 

During the first year the DCYHP program was made a part of the ninth arade 
soc.al studies program and a social studies teacher was used as co d ecto? 
of the program. This reflected NCRY's strategy to sliow that DCYH? nied not 
necessarily or exclusively be part of a home economics department 



nn^rJ^nn"^ T^"^' ^97^-1975 the program was in its third year of 
operation under the original program director. During this third year it was 
supported entirely by local funds. ^ 

A^- modifications in the program from the start 

chMd'h^L' ^"■=^y-'-Jhe position of assistant superintendent fo eaMy 
childhood was abolished because of staff cut-backs. This assistant 
sup^rintendant had been co-director of the DCYHP and her loss to the oroarpm 
was important since the other co-director was a socia st S es teacherwith 
no background in early childhood education. In time, however -- and with help 
thTprogrl:? > tants-she acquired the background she needed irrun ' 

Just as the program was to begin the junior college discontinued its day 
care center leaving only one center for use as a f ield'placement. This remaining 
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center was staffed by older, reactionary teaclier. who were not sympathetic 
to the Mexican-American students. The second year brought change in 
the leadership of the day care center. A well trained Me.^ican lady became 
the supervisor of the day care center. She welcomed students but has not 
been able to overcome the handicaps of the staff. The students both boys and 
girls, were creative and enthusiastic in their work with the younger children. 

East Palo Alto (Nairobi Schools) 

East Palo Alto is a small black ghetto surrounded by affluent v/hite 
neighborhoods such as Menlo Park, Palo Alto and Stanford. The Nairobi 
schools, an alternative school system funded by donations, operates from 
pre-school through high school. They are the creation of a strong, all-black 
community movement. Dissatisfied with the education provided by public 
schools in this poor district, community members established the **East Palo 
Alto Day School System" In 1966 originally to supplement the old public 
school curriculum. In time this was expanded to provide a complete school 
curr Feu lum. 

How NCRY discovered the site: 

Earlier NCRY contacts In the communitv v;hich had led to the establishment 
of a strong Youth Tutoring Youth program inspired the choice of the Nairobi 
schools as a DCYHP site. Moreover, the schools were funded by the Rosenberg 
and other San Francisco foundations and had come to the attention of 
associates of NCRY. 

Strength and/or evidence of commitment: 

Previous contacts with the chairman of the Nairobi school system, a Black 
man who was assistant Secretary o^ Stanford University, made NCRY confident 
in his judgement that DCYHP could be successful In this site. The teaching 
staff consisted of community members as well as professional staff from 
Stanford University who volunteered to teach classes. As part of the school 
system, two day care centers had been established that were quite open to the 
Idea of Incorporating adolescents into their program. This was consistent 
with the system's commitment to provide a unified program from pre-school 
through high school. In a more general way the strong over-all organization 
of the community v^as evidence of strength. 

Visibil ity: 

Among all the Commission's DCYH demonstration programs the Nairobi High 
School had a unique visibility. It was a model for other community groups 
that wished to establish similar alternative schools. Its association with 
some of Stanford University's faculty helped to increase its visibility. 

Program Continuation: 

NCRY funded the program for two years, from 1972 to 197^» The program has 
continued In school year 197^""75 as part of the regular school program. The 
Commission learned from the Nairobi experience to adjust its own conception of 
teaching and training young children (and therefore what it might expect 
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adolcscent participants in the program to learn) to the cultural patterns o^ 
the black community of East Palo Alto. The Commission had to give more tha 
lip-service to cultural pluralism to accept the teaching of ABC's to toddlers. 



Window Rock, Arizona 

Geographi c soc io-econom ic 
etbno-cul tural character i sties: 

Window Rock is the capital of the 25,000 square mile '^Navajo Nation,** 
which occupies parts of Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. The school 
where the Commission established a demonstration site had a K-12 student 
popu lat I on. 

How NCRY discovered the site: 

The Education Director of the Navajo Nation, Dillon Platero, v;'io had been 
instrumental at an earlier date in setting up a YTY program at the Rough Rock 
Demonstration School, the first of the Bureau of Indian Affairs' schools to have an 
Indian director, helped NCRY present the DCYHP to representatives of various 
Navajo school districts. However, the lack of child care centers in any proximity 
to high schools narrowed the final choice to one possi b i 1 i ty--Fort Defiance near 
Window Rock. 

Strength and/or evidence of commitment: 

The child care center was located near the high school and it was willing 
to accomadate the students. This Center was operated by the Dine Bialto 
Poverty Program which was part of a Navajo reservation program. The Director 

/ it had formerly operated the Neighborhood Youth Corps for the Reservation 
and had placed teenagers in day care centers In summer. 

The school department had located an Indian woman to operate the program. 

Project Continuation: 

The project began in January, 197^ In a junior high school and plans 
were under way to start a high school program in the fall of 1974. Shortly 
after the project began, the project director announced that she was pregnant, 
she was Indian, and \t had been extremely difficult In the first place to 
locate an Indian qualified to serve as DCYHP director. (Yet NCRY had insisted 
on doing so; only an Indian could help students understand child development In 
the light of the child rearing practices of their own culture.). ». 

In September 197^ Junior High teachers were reassigned and It was planned 
that the regular Home Economics teacher would take over supervision of the 
DCYH program. She was not an Indian. She was Instituting a new type of home 
economics study oriented to the hometasks which the Indian students would 
experience. For this purpose new equipment such as an open fireplace had been 
built in the room. She decided she did not want to assume responsibility for 
the DCYH program. The Commission wished to see the program continue at the 
high school level and so arranged to have It transfered to the high school where 
the home economics teacher would carry on with the progrr^^i. (She, too, was not 
an Indian but was enthusiastic about the program.) For a personal reason she 
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left the school's employ the day before school opened. 

As of 1975 the program has not been rei nst i tuted . It is the only project 
initiated by the Commission that has not continued. 

Appalachian Sites 

Geographic, socio- economic 
ethno-cul tural characteristics : 

The school population at these Appalachian sites was usually rural white, 
but at some there was a mixed black and white population. 

How NCRY discovered the site: 

The Commission wished to start DCYH programs in Appalachia but had great 
difficulty doing so. Such a program would represent a broad socio-economic, 
cultural, regional representation among demonstration projects. Furthermore the 
endeavor was seen as a way to help meet some of the particular problems or the 
region. However, the Commission had difficulty locating possible sites v;hich 
would make a commitment to continuing funding after the NCRY funding ended. It 
was difficult, too, to find schools located close enough to day care centers to 
make field placement for students a possibility. At last the Commission v/as 
put in touch with Mr. Lon Z. Shuler, Director of the Early Childhood Development 
Program at the Dilenowisco Educational Cooperative in Morton, Virginia. This 
was operated under grants from the Appalachian Commission (five states). Mr. 
Shuler arranged for the Commission to meet with teachers and administrators in 
two counties in Virginia where school superintendents were v/illing to make this 
commitment to DCYHP. At the same time, negotiations with a North Carolina 
county also resulted in establishing another project site. 

By the autumn of 197^ NCRY had established programs at Gate City High School, 
in Gate City, Virginia (Scott County); at Dryden High School in Dryden, Virginia 
(Lee County); and in Centra] High School, Gatesville, North Carolina. In the 
first two of these prografns a!l the students ivere fcrrialc. In the third there 
were boys and girls. In all three programs the students were v;hite. 

By the end of the !97^'-75 year the Appalachian cluster had grown to include 
a DCYHP at Chapmanville High School, Chapmanvi 1 le. West Virginia; a program at 
Shady Spring High School, Shady Spring, West Virginia, and a program at Spencer 
High School in Spencer, West Virginia. A new Virginia site had been added at 
Lee County Vocational School in Ben Hur. In North Carolina the program had 
been extended to Chowan High School in Edenton. 

All the above sites were subsidized to some degree. NCRY also maintained 
contact with the following non-subsidized sites: Tyler County High School, 
Middlebourne, West Virginia; Sisterville High School, Sisterville, West Virginia; 
Preston County Vocational Center, K.ingwood, West Virginia; Soddy Daisy High 
School, Soddy, Tennessee; Home On Campus, Surgoinsvi 1 le, Tennessee; Orchard 
Vocational School, Oliver Springs, Tennessee; Bakersville Child Development 
Center, Bakersville, North Carolina; Burton High School, Norton, Virginia. 

Strength and/or evidence of commitment: 

In Appalachia the Commission found that vocational schools v/ere the best 
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sites for DCYIIP demonstration programs. These schools invariably offered 
home economics courses to which DCYHP could become an adjunct. Becriuse 
these schools were for vocational training the scheduling included double 
periods v;hich inade field work in the day care centers possible. By now, 
too, NCRY had experience In setting up demonstration sites and knew the 
importance or choosing as project directors teachers who were tenured in 
their local system. In part for this reason and in part because of the 
small scale and relative stability of the communities in which these 
programs operate, DCYHP demonstration sites in Appalachia have tended to 
have a high degree of continuity and stability with fewer administrative 
problems and less teacher turn-over than hos been true at a number of other 
sites, especially those in large cities. 

Al though the Commission had some difficulty finding schools close 
enough to day care centers to make field v/ork possible, once these sites had 
been found there were fewer transportation problems than might have been 
expected because of the distances. It had long been the custom for 
teachers to drive students to and from school and for students not only to 
drive themselves but often to drive the school buses as well. 

Some comparison could be made between these Appalachian projects and 
the DCYHP program in Laurens, New York. Both shared the stability of their 
rural or small town communities. 

Where black students participated along with white the black students 
showed considerable ability in the handling of young children, often coming 
from large families with many younger siblings. They tended to be less 
interested however, in the theoretical child development component of the 
course. This may be because it is *'old hat" to them or perhaps it suggests 
that further work is needed on refinement of the seminar. 



Non-subsidized Sites 

During 1973 NCRY began to locate and work with existing local projects 
that were similar to the DCYHP model. Although these sites received no 
direct funding through NCRY, the Commission did offer technical assistance, 
training, and access to materials. Some of these sites in Appalachia have 
already been described; others included Cathedral High School, New York 
City; Herber Middle School, Malverne, Long Island; Hackensack High School, 
Hackensack, New Jersey; Wilbur Cross High School, New Haven, Connecticut; 
New Brunswick High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Bartram School for 
Human Services, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Program directors at these sites provided "feedback" on NCRY materials, 
they participated in NCRY workshops, and their programs are now operating 
in such a manner that they serve as demonstration sites. In the future, 
NCRY will move increasingly to this mode of operation. Involving itself 
v/ith only a few of its "own*' demonstration sites and working instead through 
autonomous local demonstrations. 
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Chapter 2 



The Program Director: His Job, Responsibilities and Training 
The Program Director: Important Qualities 

The program director of a DCYHP project has a pivotal role in determining 
both the tone of the project and its chances for success. Having recognized 
this fact from the outset, NCRY has devoted a great deal of time and thought 
to the question: What makes a good program director? Again and again the 
experience of the demonstration sites has shown that it is intangible personal 
qualities rather than such measurable attributes as years of experience, know- 
ledge of subject matter, or professional credentials which are the key to a 
program director's success. 

Not that these attributes are unimportant: experience with adolescents or 
small children or both is of great use, as is training in group management or 
In the administration of special programs* But these "qualifications" ui>ually 
prove to be secondary when it comes to directing i orogram which depends so 
heavily on personal relations and human feelings. 

There follows a list of personal qualities that will be useful In a 
DCYH program director's job, but It is offered with this reservation: such a 
list makes it sound as if a program director must be an inhumanly ideal type. 
But this is not so; strength in some areas can overcome minor deficiencies 
in others. 

Sensitivity , especially to the needs and feelings of the teenagers as 
they embark on an experience they may find threatening and frightening as well 
as challenging and rewarding. 

Respect for the students' abilities; faith in their capacity to grow and 
extend themselves; trust in their ability to act responsibly. 

Administrative abilities; the ab^ility to work with day care personnel 
and school administrators, to handle details of scheduling and transportation; 
patience and resourcefulness in solving problems that arise. 

Energy and enthus iasm , which are necessary to keep morale up and the 
program humming. 

Knowledgeabi 1 ity and experience , not so much on paper, but in the eyes 
of the teenagers, who are much more willing to listen to someone they think 
speaks from authority. 

Self-confidence and sel f --assurance ; gives strength to the students. 

Ability to spark inquiry and a willingness to embark on Lnquiry itself, 
to admit for instance to not having all the answers; the skills necessary to 
help students in the course of the seminar sessions better understand their 
experience at the day care centers and to help them generalize about child 
development and gain insight into themselves on the basis of this experience. 
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The Program Director's Job 

The director of a DCYHP has duties at the high school or wherever the 
seminar component of the program takes place, and in the field, v/herever 
students work in child care centers. 

As seminar leader he Is responsible for transmitting child development 
concepts and facts to students, but since DCYHP is experiential ly based this 
means that students* awareness of general concepts and abstractions should 
grow out of understanding their experience at day care centers. 

In addition to developing students' knowledge of early childhood, the 
director must also help them become acquainted with the learning activities 
and materials available to the children In the centers, giving them a chance 
to experience them first hand in their trainirig. Before they go to the center 
they should be helped to acquire their own *'bag of tricks" — activities they 
can do on their own with the children. In a less specific and tangible way 
he must encourage students to become aware of and value their own Impress Ions 
of what they have seen and done at the child care centers; in doing so he 
will be promoting the key goals of the program — the development of a sense 
of self-esteem through the helping relationship and the development of parenting 
sKi 1 Is and att i tudes. 

The other major area where the program director is responsible is in the 
day care centers themselves. Regular visits to the centers are important for 
a variety of reasons. First of all, the director must help the students. By 
observing them in their Interactions with the children, or simply by witnessing 
the children's activities without the students, he can help his students 
interpret the children's behavior and improve their techniques for dealing 
with the children. Some program directors who are themselves experienced in 
working with young children even take part in the children's activity In order 
to model effective approaches for students. 

The program director's visits are important to the child care staff as 
well. The child care teachers who accept students in their classes need to 
feel they have access to the students' supervisor. They may need advice on 
problems developing with the students or advice on how they can make the 
experience most productive for the teenagers. 

Visits to the child care centers are essential, moreover, to the program 
director's perception of what the teenagers experience when they work there. 
Every day care center and every unit within one has Its own special atmosphere, 
which must be experienced directly to be thoroughly understood. Besides, by 
observing students in their Interactions with children, the director will have 
a much clearer idea of what happened than he would if relying exclusively on 
students' own accounts. This insight will benefit the seminar directly: the 
director will be better able to question students about their experience and 
better able to lead the discussion. 

In addition to his duties as leader of the seminar at the junior or senior 
hie* school and supervisor of the field experience In the day care centers, he 
v;ili have some organizational and administrative responsibilities as j^rogram 
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dlrector. Such tasks as scheduling, recruiting and selecting students, estab- 
lishing a working relationship with day care centers, holding orientation 
sessions both for students and for cooperating day care teachers, and arranging 
transportation for students to the centers must be carried out by the DCYHP 
director. 

To summarize the tasks called for by the job, a project director must 

— listen to what students are asking and saying, whether the message Is 
direct or indirect, verbal or nonverbul; 

— create an atmosphere in class that nurtures students' questioning, 
sharing and trust ; 

— be able to relate teen questions and concerns to issues of child care, 
child development and human growth; 

--manage the human relations aspect.-of the field placement, contacting, 
cooperating with, learning from, perhaps even cajoling or appeasing the day 
care personnel ; 

— observe students '^on the job'' and use the observations to provide 
helpful, supportive feedback to students; 

— recruiting students and orienting day care personnel, arranging 
scheduling; 

— oversee transportation arrangements; 

— teach knowledge about child development and about parenting attitudes 
and skills; 

— teach knowledge about child care Institutions and services; 

—In some programs, provide students with vocational skills. 

These tasks can be thought of as falling into three areas: Interpersonal 
or human relations skills; administrative, and academic. 

It is clear from the description of the DCYH program director's job and 
of the qualities and skills important to the success of the job that the program 
director's role exceeds and differs from that of a traditional classroom teacher's 
It exceeds it because of the administrative and field work supervisor components 
of the job. It differs from the traditional teacher's role because the project 
director's stance in relation to students Is not that of an "authority" dis- 
pensing a pre-determined body of knowledge, but of a facilitator helping students 
learn on the basis of their experience. 

A facilitator recognizes that In a rapidly changing world learning how 
to learn is often more important than acquisition of facts. He also knows that 
many students are more likely to learn something when it grows out of, or is 
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perceived as relevant to, a concrete, real experience. 



Training: Strategy and Goals 

In setting up denx)n strati on sites NCRY has tried to locate school systems 
in which there are teachers with the qualifications to make good program 
directors, or else it has encouraged the school system to recruit such (in 
one Instance, the Commission has done the recruiting for the school system). 
But drawing on individuals with strong qualifications has not obviated the need 
for training. Few teachers have had administrative training and few have had 
formal training in group dynamics. Most important of all, the professional 
education of most teachers and the atmosphere of most school systems rarely 
encourage the kinds of enabling, facilitating, inquiry-minded attitudes which 
NCRY regards as essential to the program director's role. Many teachers, in- 
cluding those who have high professional qualifications and great enthusiasm 
for DCYHP, feel unsure and even threatened when confronted with the challenge 
of a DCYH program director's job. 

In preparing teachers for the job of program director at the first three 
demonstration sites NCRY staff and consultants provided on-site technical 
assistance. After that, teachers planning to initiate programs came to workshops 
conducted as in-service training for on-going programs. In general NCRY has : 
furnished In-service training In the form of workshops for teachers undertaking 
the job of program director. This training is conducted within a short period 
of time — no more than three weeks maximum spread over a period of a year. 
In designing its training, the Commission assumes that program directors already 
have skills and knowledge related to child care and development, although as 
stated earlier in this report, a program director may be trained In another 
area, such as social studies, in which case the Commission encourages him or 
her to study child development independently and to seek help from local 
resources such as the high school home economics staff, school psychologist, 
child care institutions and junior colleges. 

Since it is assumed that the academic content of DCYH program is the 
responslbl i ty of the trainees, the focus of the training is on preparation 
for tiie program director's role as facilitator and to a lesser extent as 
administrator or project manager. In other words, training focuses more on 
the human relations aspect of the program director's job than logistics. 

The goal of training is 

--to give participants a clear understanding of what experiential 
education is and why it is important; 

to help participants experience this mode of learning through their 
active participation in workshop exercises; 

—to give participants some preliminary skills for Implementing an 
experiential learning model; 

—to acquaint participants with the process by which one initiates and 
manages a particular DCYH program. 
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In general tlie training workshops help participants practice the role of 
foci 1 I tntor; doing so they get the feel of an experiential-learning situation. 

More specifically workshops encourage participants 

--to tfiink through the goals and strategy for their own particular 
program; 

— to develop problem-solving skills; 

— to help them accept the idea that in an experiential ly-based course 
they don*t have to be an ^'author! ty*' with all the right answers; 

— and last, but far from least, to improve their ability to direct 
inquiry and lead discussion. 

The training sessions are experiential ly based. Participants engage In 
exercises and experiences which contribute directly to their own learning. 
For example, participants actually experience what it means to have a dis- 
cussion grow out of their own questions and concerns — exactly what their 
students will experience in the DCYHP seminar. 

Many activities that participants engage in during the workshops are 
activities that they can use directly with their own students, such as the 
encouragement of self-awareness, the eliciting of questions about an experience, 
improveiDent of observation skills. Through the development of these skills 
trainees will be better able in their work as program directors to help 
students learn to observe the young children they work with at the day care 
centers and to learn about the behavior of young children in general on the 
basis of their experience with specific children at the centers. They will 
also be better able to help students to an understanding of their own 
reactions and interactions with children. 

To generalize about training, trainees participate in an exercise '• — they 
do something — and then they talk about it — they reflect on what they have 
done. This combination of action and reflection on action simulates the DCYH 
program itself in which students work at a day care center and then reflect 
on their work in the seminar. 

NCRY feels, that experiential ly-based training is most appropriate for 
future program directors for three reasons: 

— it is the best way to counteract the:usual formal training of teachers 
and to counter . thei r fears or insecurities about teaching a program like DCYHP; 

— it is the best way to learn the human relations skills and attitudes 
which the Commission regards as essential to the success of a DCYHP; 

— perhaps most important, it is, as stated above, in significant ways a 
model of a DCYHP itself. 

In summary and to be a little glib — the over-all rationale for NCRY's 
training design is the old saw, "There^s no teacher like experience.** 
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Training: Consultants 

In designing training sessions and conducting training workshops NCRY 
has employed consultants from the Humanistic Education Program at the School 
of Education of the University of Massachusetts, the Affective Education 
Program in Philadelphia and the Confluent Education Program at the University 
of Santa Barbara, as well as consultants with various other affiliations. The 
common philosophical premise in all these programs is the belief that learning 
should begin In self-awareness and that personal experience can be a spring- 
board to learning about others. The implication Is that even **obj ect i ve/' 
academic knowledge has a special vividness if it Is related to personal 
experience if so to speak, its correlative can be found within the 
individual learner's experience. 

The humanistic/affective educators whom NCRY has employed as training 
consultants advocate an experiential training model which does not rely on 
a text, and, even more to the point, is not based on the notion that learning 
IS just talk" either by teacher or student ~ or merely a matter of 
memorizing talk. Training, of course, does not exclude '»talk'* but the core 
of the training consists of exercises in which everyone participates. Techniques 
sucii as gaming, magic circle, role ploy, brainstorming, and fantasy are the 
basis of the workshop design. Through these exercises participants gain a 
sense of the emotional environment conducive to a successful DCYH program; 
they become conscious of skills they will need in handling youth helpers and 
in managing the seminar; they learn something of what it will feel like to 
be a teenage participant in DCYH program; they develop their own capacities 
for problem-solving and planning; and they become conscious of young children — 
how they feel and hence what their needs are. But to repeat, in all these 
exercises they learn experiential ly ; their understanding is thus emotional as 
well as intellectual. 



Where Training Workshops Have Been Held 
Training workshops have been conducted as follows: 



Tarry town. New York 


August, 1972 


New York City 


March, 1973 


San Francisco 


March, I973 


Pacific Oaks, California 


June, 1973 


Mew York Ci ty 


December, I973 


Glade Valley, North Carolina 


August, I97A 


Unicoi, Tennessee 


January, 1975 


Mi nneapol is 


April, 1975 
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Detailed reports of each workshop were Included In the quarterly 
reports to the three funding agencies. These workshops began after the first 
demonstrations had been In existence for one year. They were not duplicates 
or repetitions of one another, but were tailored to the training needs of the 
program directors as the DCYH demonstration programs progressed as various 
sites. Tarrytown, for instance,* was a fairly large conference, including as 
participants directors of existing programs and those to be established in 
the fall semester, as well as supervisors from day care centers. It attempted 
to address a wide range of Issues and problems that had arisen during that 
first year and to give participants background in a variety of subjects bearing 
on the operation of a project: observation skills, teens as teachers of young 
children, the situation of the adolescent today, and the use of materials and 
activities using materials as the basis for a curriculum. In addition con- 
siderable time was devoted to discussion of goals for a DCYH program and to 
definition of the roles of participants. 

The New York and San Francisco conferences in Spring 1973 focused on the 
problem of conducting a good seminar and aimed to help program d i rectors:. 1 earn 
to encourage Inquiry and speculation and to guide inquiry in non-authoritarian 
ways. 

Pacific Oaks concentrated on providing program directors with background 
In child development but always within the experiential context. 

The New York workshop of December 1973 was devoted largely to teaching a 
"task analysis'* technique useful In coordinating the functions of various 
individuals involved In a DCYH program. 

The Glade Valley, North Carolina workshop was a fairly large scale con- 
ference with, a broad agenda. Participants, most of them new to the DCYH pro- 
gram, prepared for work In the program by a simulation exercise v;hich "walked 
them through" the planning of a DCYH program. Time was spent, too, on exercises 
which gave future program directors a sense of what adolescents' experience 
might be within the program and a sense of the experience of little children. 

The Unicoi and Minneapolis workshops brought the DCYHP techniques of 
operation to a group of teachers most of whom had been operating child care 
vocational education programs in their schools. These workshops demonstrated 
the humanistic approach to teaching and Introduced participants to the methods 
of inquiry and reflection based on experience which are essential to a good 
DCYH program seminar. The workshops emphasized that child development taught 
In this way could be harmonious with a vocational program. 

Training Themes 

There follows a description of the two central themes of NCRY training, 
that of building of trust which encourages sharing, and providing opportunity 
for practice in the helping relationship. Hopefully these will make clearer 
and more concrete the goals and procedures of NCRY's training sessions and of 
DCYH programs as a whole. 
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Building an Atmosphere of Trust j Encouraging Sharing 

One of the first tasks for any DCYH training workshop is the encourage- 
ment of an atmosphere of trust. This trust building in turn, occupies a major 
portion of the Initial meeting of the high school seminar. 

Experiential learning Is based on sharing and discussing of problems and 
questions that arise from what one has experienced. This type of sharing re- 
quires personal involvement and openness which cannot occur without trust. 
Trust is a high risk situation for many of us today, including adolescents, 
many of whom undergo peer pressure to ''be cool*' with one another, and who have 
learned through experience to be especially closed to adults— and especially 
those in positions of authority or power. Quite understandably, workshop pai - 
ticipants are also hesitant at first to share any but their most intellectual 
or superficial reactions with the training group. 

What encourages people to trust? The answer is age-old: a person trusts 
when he feels accepted as a "whole persoAV when his or her thoughts, feelings, 
opinions, attitudes. Interests, likes and dislikes, similarities and differences 
are valued; when he or she is known by others, ^recognized and app'eciated. 

To create an environment of f:rust in a training workshop Individuals must 
be allowed to engage In experiences which affirm the value of their own Ideas, 
feelings and interests. 

Here are two examples of exercises used in NCRY workshops to encourage i:u 
atmosphere of trust: 

a) At the opening of the North Carolina Glade Valley workshop, a Polaroid 
camera was used to take pictures of the various participants as they he.gan to 
gather at the first session. This broke the Ice--gave people something to talk 
about and laugh about. Participants then attached their picture to a large 
worksheet and jotted comments on the paper that they felt were relevant to t.'^e 
topics "1 am," "I have," "I want from this workshop...'.' The worksheets were 
posted for everyone to read and comment on. 

b) Each participant received a card on which he jotted down responses to 
topics such as "my favorite place," "a major turning point In my life " or "my 
favorite activity." Each participant then shared his responses with another 
participant. 

Both these exercises aim to make participants feel that they are welcome 
and accepted In and of themselves as whole people and not merely or narrowly in 
their capacity as teachers. 



It is the premise of the humanistic 
feelings welcomed In this way encourages 
quently to Involve themselves openly and 



or affective training methodology that 
participants to be trusting and conse- 
trustingly In the training process. 



It should be noted that the success of the exe rclses descri bed above depends 
in large measure on the ability of the trainer 

•-^to elicit the responses of participants to the exercises 
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-to generalize on the bqsis of their experience about the meaning and Im- 
portAnco of trust and the Ingredients of a trusting relationship; 

--to niqke the connection between tlie trust which the trainer is trying to 
develop In the worl<shop cind the qtniosphere of trust which participants must de- 
velop with their students In their DCYH program. 

Unless these connections are made the exercises will seem merely amusing 
"Ice breakers." 

Provision for Practice In the Helping Relation 

Encouragement of the helping role Is a key goal of DCYH programs. More 
concretely, the helping role Is a key part of the student's role with the children 
in the day care centers. Moreover, It Is an Important aspect of the program 
director's role as facilitator. Understanding fully the meaning of a good help- 
ing relationship allows the program director to communicate his knowledge and 
skills without denigrating students and without setting himself up as a superior 
authority. 

Practice In the helping relationship and reflection on It are particularly 
important when working with teenage students. An adolescent, growing away from 
childhood. Is sometimes In a state of conflict over his own need for help. The 
questions, misunderstandings and problems that naturally arise In work with 
young children can cause him further conflict. Some situations encountered at 
the day care center may cause a youth worker to question his ability to give 
help. In training workshops program directors learn various techniques they 
can use with students to aid them In working through their feelings about the 
helping relationship with little children, and In resolving problems that have 
arisen as they tried to work with young children. 

Relating to the Needs of the Children , 

As the program director must become sensitive to adolescents, so students 
must become sensitive to children. NCRY workshops demonstrate ways In which 
program directors may help adolescents begin to understand the experience of 
young children. Again there are a variety of ways this may be done. 

As an Introductory activity participants may brainstorm responses to the 
phrase "children are..." In one workshop the following responses were elicited 
by this exercise: children are— happy, curious, mischievous, mysterious, funny, 
sad, noisy, bothersome, little, quiet, playful .. .One way to take this kind of 
activity further Is to look at the Implications of some of the "polar behaviors" 
noted— nolsy/qulet, happy/sad. Another possibility Is to focus on one specific 
behavior such as aggressiveness that seems troublesome or unusual. 

In one exercise, each participant spent a few minutes talking about his 
favorite child. |n another, the participants were asked to remember their own 
childhood. The trainer spent a few minutes on some relaxation exercises and then 
slowly and quietly asked participants to go back gradually in time— through the 
years, college, adolescence, then to childhood, and remember very specific de- 
tails about that early perlodT— objects, colors, scenes, activities, people. As 
participants later. talked about their memories, two Important recollections emerged. 
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F rst was the sense of Individual person-hood that existed In that four-year- 
old body, and the dependence on and vulnerability to adults. Second, most ad- 
mired adults, were usually those who were rmrturlng, yet firm. Above all, they 
were people who perceived the child a$ q person. 

^ This exercise shows with special clarity the way In which humanistic/affec- 
tive training can work. The participant experiences vlvldly--ln this case the 
content of the experience Is his memory of his own early chi Idhood-and his vivid 
experience becomes the basis for conceptualization as to the needs of children. 
NCRY recommends that this exercise should be only by trained persons, leading 
as It can sometimes, to recall of traumatic memories which take skill to handle. 



Acquiring Knowledge of Child Development From One's Own 
Experience with Children 



The program director must be familiar with what occurs in day care 
settings In order to direct the process of reflection in the seminar. Then 
he must be able to relate these occurrences to issues of child development. 

To help project directors who were experiencing difficulties in making 
this connection, a 5-day workshop was held at Pacific Oaks College and 
Nursery School In Pasadena, California, Staff of the College assumed major 
responsibility for leading the workshop. The College was selected because of its 
staff's well-known expertise In the field of child development, their commitment 
to effective day care, their respect for cultural f^luralism as it applies to 
child rearing, and their commitment to experiential, humanistic education. 

At this workshop, participants spent half the day at various child care 
centers !n the neighborhood, and then took the role of student as they 
participated in a model seminar, reflecting on their field experience. The 
seminar leader, modeled by Pacific Oaks staff, drew on the field experience 
to lead them in a discussion of issues related to child development. Some of 
the issues that arose as a direct result of the field experience were the 
following, many of which program directors had already struggled with 
in their own seminars: 

approaching child development from the perspective of the 
Individual rather than a group norm 

coping with a younger child's frustration 



safety and setting limits 
dealing with aggressive behavior 
T.V. end violence in children 



''tender topics" such as death, sexuality, reproduction, 
separat ion 
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At one point, questions regnrding toilet training led to a highly 
charged discussion In which the leader helped a participant analyze for 
himself why a nine-month old child cannot be expected to be toilet trained. 
The participant, an adolescent who attended some of the seminars, had 
originally stated that he thought al 1 nine-month-old children should be toilet 
trained. The transcript of the discussion which follov/ed this statement 
gives some Idea how the seminar leader can use carefully directed questions 
to help adolescents use their own knowledge to analyze an Issue related to 
child development. The exchange Is probably more condensed than that which 
would occur In the course of a high school seminar, but nevertheless It does 
Illustrate a process of Inquiry which project directors found quite helpful: 



Teen : 



I absolutely believe that any child who knows how to walk 
should be toilet trained. 



Leader: 



I would like to ask D,J, what you think a child has to do 
or know before he can go to the bathroom by himself? What 
kinds of skills? What does he have to do? 



Teen : 



He has to be av/are of v;hen he has to go to the bathroom 
and he should do it then. 



Leader: 



When you say should do, do you mean that he has to want 
to do it by himself? 



Teen: 
Leader: 



Yes, he has to not have someone lead him to the bathroom. 
Anything else? 



Adult 

Participator: 



You have implied that he has to know the difference between 
wet and dry and to prefer the dry to the wet. 



Teen: 



Yes. 



Leader: 
Teen: 



How does he express that? 

By saying so or by giving some indication, jumping up 
and down. 



Leader: 
Teen: 



And then, what about getting thci e? 

I think he should know where !t is and how to use the 
toilet once he's there. 



Leader: 



You would also like him to get there by himself. So basically 
you have named five things 1) he has to know the difference 
between wet and dry; 2) he has to prefer the dry to the v?t; 
3) he has to want to do it by himself. In other words, he !ias 
to have progressed beyond the point where he feels that 
everything has to be done to him, k) He also has to ha s 
some concept of where you do It and how you do it. And 5) he 
has to be able to get there. 
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Those are the main things which arc necessary for toilet 
training. When you think back to a child who is nine 
months old, do you think all of those things can happen 
for a cfilld at nine months? 



Teen : 



I think that children at that age are more av/are of things 
than we usually think they are, 



Leader: 



But how about the nine month old that can^t walk? 



Teen : 



Oh, I see. 



. . . 



Leader: 



So that maybe what's more important than saying that a 
child should be able to do such and such at a certain age 
we should say that a child should be toilet trained when 
he's ready. Could you go along with that? 



Teen: 



Yei, 



Leader : 



Those things may not Iiappen for a child before he gets 
to be nine months old. 



Adult 

Participant: I'd like to comment on something that Carole (the leader) has 



done. She has not implied a right or v/rong, and she has not 
told D.J, that nine mcMthL is too young. She has let him 
do some problem solving. She let us work it out by asking 
the right questions. She has just opened the doors to let 
us realize the pre-requisi te skills and conditions necessary 
for toi let training. 



As the workshop progressed, there were some notable changes in 
participants' ability to relate experience to Issues of child development. 
They became increasingly adept at observing individual children and phrasing 
their own questions about the behaviors of those children. They became better 
able to comment on behaviors in a non*^judgmental way. They were better able 
to generate alternative ways to handle difficult situations Involving children. 
They became more cognizant of their own value systems as they pertained to 
child-rearing practices and were more willing to acknowledge their own "right 
answer" as simply one of a variety of possible responses to a particular 
situation. 

Learning How to Elicit Concerns, Responses, Feelings from Adolescents 

Many program directors find their students closed and unre^^^ons ive at 
the beginning of the program. This is not surprising when one remembers that 
most young people are not accustomed to asking questions and searching for 
answers as part of a group process. Building an atmosphere of trust helps 
create an environment which encourages greater responsiveness on the part 
of students. But in addition, there are many exercises In the humanistic 
or affective educational repertoire v/hich are designed to elicit student 
response. One such exercise Vvhich is usually demonstrated at v/orkshops 
is a simple sentence completion exercise which focuses attention on a 
specific question, br ilows an open-minded response: 
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Chi Idrcn nrc. , • , 

— My favor I to child does..,, 

I worked with so and so this weel< and,,,. 

If a photographer had tal<en 100 pictures of me^ the one 
I would have saved..,. 

The San Francisco training worl<shop was designed specifically to give 
program directors practice In eliciting and focusing discussion on a 
particular behavior or event. Participants practice, analyzing behavior 
with three questions In mind what?, so what?, now what? (which ti ^ework 

has been used successfully by the Philadelphia Aifectlve Education :^ • 
Program). 

1) Answering the question "what?'* demands a specific non- 
Judgmental description of a concrete event or behavior 
occurring In the child care center, 

2) Answering the question ''so what?" requires an analysis of the 
Information provided in #1, How do you react to the situation? 
What do you know about other children or events that are similar 
to or different from this one? Do others share your reaction? 
What are the implications of the behavlorror event? What do you 
think Is happening? 

3) Answering the question "now what?" requires making a decision to 
act. What will you do about a situation that happened yesterday? 
What would you do if it should recur? 

The framework helps the project director organize the discussion, 

and when made explicit for students, It helps them organize their own 
experience. 

Learning to Rely on One's Own Conceptual Skills 

As dl scussed earl ler It has been NCRY's strategy to see that demonstration 
projects are run entirely by local personnel and that they are adapted to local 
needs. As a consequence NCRY training must encourage participants to believe 
they can think for themselves and give them practice in doing so. In every 
v/orkshop some time Is set aside for small groups to do some problem-solving 
with Issues that participants themselves have listed as concerns. NCRY 
trainers sit in on these groups, but only as resource personnel. It is up 
to the participants themselves to organize discussion and evaluate solutions. 

At both the Tarrytown and Glade Valley Workshops, participants were 
asked to "simulate" setting up a DCYH program, starting with a statement of 
objectives and then working through the practical steps involved In 
Implementing those objectives. This usually takes ^-6 hours and might seem 
an "Inefficient" way for NCRY to impart information that it already knows. 
But In the long run, this procedure Is more effective than a "canned" 
presentation of NCRY expertise, for by working through the problem 
participants learn to think of themselves as problem solvers and find they 
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do not olWiiyr* liavo to look to nn external authority for ansvvers, P«irt iclpcints 
v;cre extremely rcsourcuful In dcvclopiruj their own stdtcmonts of progium goals 
and objectives and in enumerating critical steps to implement DCYIIP, At the 
end of the GladcValley workshop one porticipiint remarked to the v/orkshop director, 
'*You know, I was going to ask you liow to do something. That's what I usually 
do. But I just decided to go home and try to figure It out myself.'* 

Furthermore, participants have demonstrated quite remarkably that they do 
have the capacity to solve their own problems if they take the time to be 
deliberate in analyzing what they are doing, and if they learn to use their peers 
as resources in planning strategies and working through solutioiib, 

At one workshop, program di rectors^who individually hod been having difficulty 
understanding how a "good" seminar might operate, found that as a group they 
were able to envision how that seminar miglit unfold. At first, the workshop 
leader recorded their Ideas In a single newsheet pad, standing before the group, 
But at one point a participant grabbed the newsprint and spread about ten 
sheets out in the middle of the floor, Other participants gathered around and 
suggested organizing topics for the listed Ideas and added more Ideas of their 
own. This session was schedules to end at noon, but the participants asked 
that this weekend workshop be extended an extra half day, because they were too 
Involved to stop according to schedule. 

The experiential nature of NCRY's training strategy helps the program 
director develop an appreciation of his own potential just as involvement 
In DCYH program helps students develop a sense of their own capacities. 
Every training v/orkshop can be considered effective if It does ''nothing more", 
than make participants aware of their own ability. The same can be said of any 
single DCYH program. 

Assessment of NCRY Training for Program Directors 

The effectiveness of experiential training such as NCRY has offered depends 
on several factors: 

the availability of a "field event" or experience which can 
be the basis for learning. For program directors this might 
consist of an encounter with students. 

an exercise which can be a substitute for a "field event" or a simulation 
of certain aspects of one. Consider, for example, the typical 
experiental learning sequence in which participants play popular 
children's games such as duck wolk, dodgebal 1 or a memory game. Each 
of these games requ i res 'mastery of certain motor and cognitive skills, 
Participants experience the games and then talk about the developmental 
skills required for mastery. Then they are ready to begin talking about 
development skills of 3,^> and 5 year olds and the appropriateness 
of different ga'r.es and activities requiring various levels of 
developmental mastery. If every workshop participant had actually 
played such aames with young children fairly recently, they could be 
said to have had "field experience" In this area and discussion could 
derive from this experience. But if they have had no such experience 
(as is likely to be the case with most teachers preparing to be DCYH 
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program directors) then playing a few of these games helps to 
prepare them experiential ly to think about the development of 
young children and to think about what their teenage students 
will experience playing such games with young children in child 
care centers. 

effective linking of either exercise or ''field event'* with 

general principles or truths. This Is the most subtle aspect 

of experiential ly-based training, or for that matter of an 

experientially-based program such as DCYH, Unless the trainer 

can generalize and interpret the underlying content and principles 

of the experience — whether It took place in the field or 

in aliWorkshop session — the experience will not serve as a stepping 

stone to learning. Its intellectual dimension will not have been 

realized. 

Only the most experienced trainers are capable of establishing the sorts 
of links described above. For the most part, NCRY trainers have been able to 
operate at the high level required, making the connections between experience 
and principle, but on those occasions when they have failed to make the linkages 
between the workshop exercises and underlying principles clear, trainees have 
been critical of the training methodology, accusingi it of being nothing more 
than ''fun and games.** However, it should be pointed out that although most 
participants come to an NCRY training session predisposed to an experiental 
approach they may find it more of a challenge than they reckoned consciously 
or unconsciously. They may be resistant to training v/hlch involved them in 
process and exploration rather than furnishing them from the outset with a 
set of **right answers.*' They may be uncomfortable, too, with the fact that they 
cannot prepare a set of **right answers** to bring to the training. 

For the most part, however, participants have felt that NCRY training 
has helped prepare them for their job program directors. 
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Chapter 3 



Materials 

The development of materials for use at DCYHP demonstration sites has 
been an important aspect of the Commission's work. These materials can be 
grouped in two broad categories: 

— those written for students; 

"-those written for program directors, for the day care personnel and 
tor Neighborhood Youth Corps Supervisors. 

Materials for students can be subdivided into two groups, although there 
is some overlap of purpose: 

— those supplying students with a '^bag of tricks/' a repertoire of ac- 
tivities to do with little children; 

—those that helped students understand through their use in the seminar, 
child development and the socialization of children. 

Some materials, such as A Happening in Hartsdale , which will be described 
subsequently, were originally intended for students but turned out to be more 
suitable for teachers. 

NCRY's commitment to an experiential educational model governed the stra- 
tegy it chose for the development of materials. The Commission wished the 
experience of the students at the demonstration sites to provide the basis 
for the materials. In the same way that it did not want program directors 
to impose on students a pre-determined curriculum unresponsive to their inter- 
ests and experience, nor did it want to impose on the program directors a set 
of materials created entirely by "outsiders" with no direct, concrete refer- 
ence to the sites themselves. Nor did it wish to prepare materials for wider 
dissemination which were not grounded in the experience of the DCYH demonstra- 
tion programs. This strategy proved somewhat difficult to implement, particu- 
larly with regard to the development of materials for students. These diffi- 
culties will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The Commission's experience with its earlier demonstration program, 
Youth Tutoring Youth, made this difficulty hard to foresee. Youth Tutoring 
Youth students had been encouraged to create their own activities and mater- 
ials for tutoring younger children; they had responded creatively and the 
Commission had been able to cull from their creations fine materials for 
dissemination to tutoring programs across the country. NCRY hoped that a 
similar process would occur in the DCYH programs. However, it did not--or 
rather it did not until NCRY had "helped out" by creating some materials to 
get students going. 

There were two reasons that DCYH students did not develop activity mater- 
ials as spontaneously as those in Youth Tutoring Youth. In the first place, 
the age difference between the teenage students and the little children in' 
the day care centers was much greater than that between the teenage tutors 
and their younger tutees. 1 1 was. efas ier for tutors to think of what to do 
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with childrciii only a few years younger than themselves than it was for youth 
helpers In a day care center to know what was appropriate for children under 
five. The modern nuclear family gives young people little experience with 
younger chi ldren--and it is a goal of the DCYH program to provide some of 
this experience as a preparation for parenthood. However, the lack of it 
made it hard for many DCYH students to know what to do initially with young 
children. 

• In the second place, program directors in the DCYH program, unlike the 
Youth Tutoring Youth program, had to lead seminars on the content of the course 
but built on the experience of the students. They found themselves somewhat at 
a loss when it came to conducting the seminar--and it was in the seminar that 
students had an opportunity to develop plans for activities and projects to 
pursue with children. Program directors found it difficult to elicit or guide 
discussion in such a way that in reflecting on their experience at day care 
centers students could be led to an understanding oF child development prin- 
ciples. One reason for their difficulty was that when this program Started 
in 1970, there were no experiential ly-based materials available for teaching 
adolescents about young children although there were some traditional text- 
books, but most of these were either for college students or for typical home 
economic courses with little concentration on child development. NCRY had 
to create some materials to get program directors as well as students started. 

It should be stated, too, that the DCYH program differed in another im- 
portant respect from Youth Tutoring Youth, and that this difference affected 
the development of the materials concerning child development and the social- 
ization of children for use in the seminar. Since the teaching of child 
development principles was a goal of the DGYH prograa>,^ i ji-rhad^ an academic ' . 
or intellectual content that went beyond that of Youth Tutoring Youth. The 
program required a greater range of materials as a result of this content, and 
they could not be generated directly by. students. Nevertheless, as suggested 
above, the Commission did not wish simply to impose materials that had no 
reference to the experience at the demonstration sites. 

In the creation of the child development and socialization materials as 
well as the activity materials, consultants were used to develop materials 
in response to problems and issues arising out of the demonstration experi- 
ence. They were tested at various sites, revised as necessary; they incor- 
porated anecdotes, pictures and ideas from the sites into the final versions 
of the materials that were distributed to cooperating sites. 

This procedure was followed in the preparation of the materials for staff 
as well, most notably in the guide for program directors which will be discussed 
subsequently, 

For all the difficulties and sheer labor iousness of this approach to the 
development of materials from the experience at the sites, the Commission be- 
lieves that it is the only sound way to proceed with programs such as DCYH. 
It also bears stressing that the Commission was breaking new ground in devel- 
oping an experiential ly based course in child development and parenting. 
There were no exact models for the materials developed. Moreover, any short 
cuts in their creation would have left out important steps--e i ther the care- 
ful observation and assessment of the needs and problems that had arisen at 
the sites or the field-testing, or the inclusion of ideas or pictures or 
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anecdotes from the sites. Most important, short cuts would have run the risk 
of creating materials that were essentially adult-centered, 

.nd ^'''^ ""l'^"" materials prepared for it by students 

and then take up those prepared for program directors and day care personnel. 

i. Materials for Students 
Day Care Youth Helper Materials for students are as follows: 
Happening in Hartsdale (booklet) 
Happening in Hartsdale (slide show) 
Discovery Activities 
Observation Guide 
Discussion Triggers (film) 
Interviewer's Guide 

Happening in Hartsdale (Activities Workshop) 

These materials were part of the "bag of tricks" which students needed 
.n order to work effectively in child care centers. NCRY was aware f?om the 

^hnf 'I f^"^'"'' """^ ^"'^'^ ' repertoire of activities ?or t^e young 

children ,f they were to be accepted as of any real "use" by the adult sSff 
of the day care centers. The Commission hoped that program directors at the 

tTuTJlV^^'lT '^^'P this'reperto? e on the own 

much as they had in the Youth Tutoring Youth program-but it soon became e 
dent that they needed help in doing so. Selecting a "bag of tracks" po^^^^ 
thev also°H ^'^^ ' ^-^^ad to be appropriate for young chi Idren /but 

they also had to be meaningful and engaging for teenagers. 
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engaged the services of Walter Drew, director of Other Ways an " 
educational consu ting firm. Using an experiential approach, Drew staged 
five workshops^ with DCYH students in the Greenburgh Central school n Harts- 
dale, one of the demonstration sites. During the first four workshops stu- 
dents experimented with various materials such as wood, yarn, string clo^h 
cardboard, cornstarch. They "messed around "got the r\ands d Jy!" Ji^fs 
approach a lowed them to follow where their imagination and the mater ialled 
them. In the process they discovered what they liked to do and make and Jth 
the help of Walter Drew defined activities wit?, the materials thafwoufd be 
appropriate for working with little children. 

u A /"-'"^ l^^ V^^^ workshop the students demonstrated the activities they 
had devised to the staff of the day care centers in which they worked stu- 
dents ran various "booths" where adults could participate in ^he particuLr 
activity being demonstrated at each booth. The Day Care personnel soon be- 

rh:ir^"c^?!vrti:s^nfhrc^en^:^s"^^ ''^^ ^^'-^^ ^^^-^-^ -^--^^^ 
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The construction of boats, planes, trucks, cars, puzzles, games, card- 
board cities, and musical instruments v/ere some of the activities which stu- 
dents enjoyed in the v/orkshops and considered appropriate for working with 
young children. These act ivit ies, among others, were the basis of the book- 
let t A Happening in Hartsdale , which V/alter Drew put together, The booklet 
also includes a description of ho\ he workshops themselves proceeded. 

A Happening in Hartsdale was fielc-tested at a number of demonstration 
sites. It became clear that although :ne activities themselves were popular, 
the reading level was too advanced for students at some of the sites, The 
Commission decided to develop from the booklet a slide show to use for students 
and the booklet as a training guide for teachers and as a supplementary book- 
let for students who were more advanced readers. At the same time, some of 
the activities were adapted for use in a second booklet, Discov ery Activities 
with an easier reading level. ~" 

A Happening in Hartsdale has been distributed widely and found very use- 
ful by program directors especially at the outset of a program to *'get things 
going.*' 

Happening in Hartsdale (slide show) 

Hcippening in Hartsdale depicts the workshops led by V/alter Drew described 
earlier which were the basjs for developing activities which students could 
-use with young children. It has been found useful by program directors es- 
pecially at the outset of a program if they are having trouble "getting kids 
goi ng." 

Discovery Activities 

This booklet was developed in order to add to the repertoire of things 
students could do with young children. It differed in conception and execu- 
tion from A Happening in Hartsdale . 

Earlier in this chapter the lack of experiential ly-based materials for 
teaching adolescents about child development was mentioned as was the diffi- 
culty program directors encountered in teaching child development principles 
on the basis of experience in child care centers, V/ith Discovery Activities 
the Commission attempted to solve this problem—and at the same time add to 
the student's repertoire of activities. 

In planning Discovery Activities NCRY hypothesized that there might be 
certain activities that students could participate In with young children 
that would stimulate their insight into children's behavior. For example, an 
activity in which an adolescent working with a child experiments with sinking 
and floating objects might be expected to evoke questions on children's ideas 
about whether objects (such as a coin and a cork) retain given characteristics 
(sinking, floating) from one moment to the next. NCRY sought the help of 
Use Mattick, a specialist of child development, to select about ten activi- 
ties that students could do with children to enhance their understanding of 
child development. Use Mattick had extensive experience in the Piaget ap- 
proach of child development, and she had worked with adolescents and trained 
paraprofessionals as well. She developed the following specifications for 
activities with young children; 
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1. Experimenting with floating anc^ sinking objects 

2, Sorting, grouping, classifying objects 

3i Exploring the effect of color and of oil on water 
A, Constructing a '*house" 

5. Constructing a ^'feeling box'* 

6. Making fruit salad 

7. Exploring sounds 

8. Use of gum drops and matchstick wood 

9. Uncovering the picture 
10, Making and using a scale, 

NCRY developed instructions for students to follow in doing these activi- 
ties with children. These instructions were in cartoon form, showing sequenced 
steps for each activity. The Commission then field-tested the first draft of 
the materials, Some interesting points emerged which led to subsequent revision 
of the materials. 

It has revealed that the DCYH students have a wide range of interests and 
abilities. Some are interested in undertaking an activity as a vehicle to 
learning about child development, To these one might say, *M wonder if all 
four year olds know how to count to ten? Why don't you do something with them 
to figure out whether they can or not?" 

Subsequently the materials were revised to show suggested objects that 
could be used for an activity with some accompanying hints about how to go 
about the activity, but the exact way to proceed was not specified. 

Sometimes an activity would not turn out as intended when students got 
involved in it. For example, one activity involved mixing colors in water, 
and then mixing the colors to get, for example, green from yellow and blue. 
But one student, instead of proceeding this way, gave the children straws and 
everyone had great fun blowing bubbles, although no one learned about mixing 
colors! In the revised version of Discovery Activities instructions to the 
teacher suggest that this kind of experimentation and variation is all right. 

As the materials were field-tested, it became obvious as it had with 
Happening in Hartsdale that the reading level was too advanced for some DCYH 
students. The final version of the materials attempts to accommodate both the 
slow reader and the more, advanced student, by introducing the activity with 
simple instructions and pictures, and then including more sophisticated in- 
formation for the student who wants to read further. 

To summarize. Discovery Activities in its final version truly reflected 
the needs and interests of students v/ithin the DCYH program. Its activities 
provided an experiential introduction to principles of child development, but 
these were not imposed as an exclusive goal. Discovery Activities has been the 
most widely distributed and popular of the DCYH materials. Its success has 
been the proof of the exper lent i'al approach to the preparation of materials 
which in itself reflects the experiential model which is the basis of the whole 
DCYH program. 
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Interviewer's Guide 

This booklet was developed for students in response to program directors' 
need for help in conducting the seminar component of -the program. The Commis- 
sion hoped that DCYH students might learn about community chi Id- rear ing prac- 
tices on the basis of their experiences In child care centers, but it was very 
clear from the outset that program directors would need help in guiding them 
toward this learning, Marjorie Janis and Roger Landrum of the Yale Child 
Study Center were asked to develop materials that would fill this need. They 
began by visiting the demonstration sites and observing students at work-in 
the day care centers. They noted that students experienced deep persona 1. sat- 
isfaction from initiating activities with children and suggested . that any 
DCYH materials should capitalize on students' pleasure in taking the initia- 
tive. They reinforced NCRY's belief that learning activities for the seminar 
should not be structured according to a test or even according to a strict 
sequence of lessons. Their recommendations were corroborated by Dr. Albert J. 
Solnit, Director of the Yale Child Study Center, who reviewed the.ir work and 
reiterated the importance to adolescents of ."doing" and "initiating and of ' 
allowing theoretical discussion to rise out of these activities. 

Specifically, Janis and Landrum proposed an Interviewer's Guide for 
DCYH students. Students would select one child , observe him/her in the child 
care center, interview his mother and his teacher, and prepare a notebook which 
put together their impressions and the findings from their interviews around 
the following topics: eating, sleeping, toilet training, good behavior , mis- 
behavior, happy behavior, songs and stories, crying, attention, separation, the 
nev/born child, what's most important in child rearing. 

Through the use of the Interviewer's Guide, students pursue social anthro- 
pological field work in the area of child care, They learn first-hand about 
child rearing in their own community. The first part of the Interviewer's 
Guide tells the student: 

"Every community has its own ways and its own wisdom for bringing up chil- 
dren. The black community has its own tradition of child rearing. Italians, 
Jews, New Englanders, and Navajos have their own traditions of child rearing. 
There are hundreds of ways of bringing up children in America, and thousands 
of ways of bringing up children in the world."* 

This work that students have themselves initiated and carried out fur- 
nishes the data for seminar discussion. Students are encouraged to pool what 
they have learned about individual children and families and as a group make 
a "book" about child rearing in their community, 

As suggested earlier, NCRY had wished from the outset to show that the 
Day Care Youth Helper program was viable in communities with a wide range of 
ethnic backgrounds. The Commission also wished to stress within the program 
the value of cultural pluralism. The anthropological emphasis of the Inter- 
viewer' s Guide helps the Commission realize these goals by giving adolescents 
an opportunity not only to find out about child care in their community but 
through seminar dsicussion and the group creation of a "book" (or other pro- 
duct: a film or tape for instance) to value it. 
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The first draft of the lntervrewer*s Guide vjas field tested in three 
sites. Suggestions were made tor simplitying the language in the instructions 
for its use. It v/as revised and widely distributed. It has been a very suc- 
cessful element in NCRY's repertoire of materials; it has been found very use- 
ful by prografn directors, whose only criticism has been that a Spanish version 
would be useful . 

Child Observation Guide For Students 

NCRY hoped that students would reflect on their experience In child care 
centers, and in doing so, learn — among other things — about the needs and devel- 
opment of young children. However, the Commission soon discovered not only that 
program directors had difficulty eliciting and guiding discussion but that stu- 
dents themselves were sometimes not alert to significant aspects of the behavior 
of the children with whom they worked. 

The Observation Guide v/as prepared by Susan Martin and Kirsten Dahl of the 
Child Study Center under the supervision of Drs. Sally Provence and Al Solnit, 
It was designed to help remedy this latter situation. The first part of the 
guide taught students how to observe; the second part was divided into ''mini- 
units" suggesting different aspects of children's activities for observation; 
the third section d i scussed approaches to interpretation of observed behavior. 
Play, the development ot sex-stereotyped behavior through verbal and non-verbal 
cues, aggressive behavior and response to aggressive behavior — these were 
some of the areas in which the Guide encouraged students to observe. 

The Guide was an attempt to help students develop a skill that is an essen- 
tial key lo the experiential learning which the Day Care Youth Helper Program 
promotes. However, the Guide has not been as successful as had been hoped; 
the relative "complexity of the guide" and the fact that most DCYHP students 
spend only limited amounts of time in child care centers, and often at the same 
time of day so that they do not see the full range of children's activity take 
place over the course of the day. 

However, during sitevisits, NCRY staff observed that the students would 
discuss with them some of the very items which the guide had outlined for them 
to observe. 

The program directors who reported most favorably on the use of the Obser- 
vation Guide had themselves had training in observation techniques and 
could cull from the Guide material pertinent for the time of day v/hen each 
student would be in the day care center. 

The Commission also provided program directors with Observation Gu ides 
which had been developed elsev/here for use by parents and paraprof essional s. 
These in turn were considered too "complex" by the directors. 

Discussion Triggers (film) 

To assist program directors having difficulty getting discussions started 
in their seminars, NCRY developed audio-visual materials that could be used to 
start discussion about some important issues about children. For assistance in 
developing these materials NCRY turned to Xicom Communications Laboratory 
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which had been producing similar materials for training, hospital personnel, 
and industry and the US Navy Drug Program. These materials are based on 
"simulations which are filmed, Individuals participating Inthe simulations 
take the roles that they have in real life. Thus a nurse in the simulation 
is a real nurse, an officer, a real officer etc. 

To adapt this approach to the DCYH Program, the Commission found a day 
care teacher, young children, and two high school teachers, and two students 
to engage in the simulation. A child care center v/as set up for one day at 
Xicom facilities. Toys, paints, puzzles, tables, chairs, lunch and snacks 
were provided. Participants entered the child care center, and for the next 
several hours, everything that happened was videotaped in color. The Xicom 
crew had been alerted to the issues that were expected to arise, and to those 
NCRY hoped to be able to capture on videotape. 

At the end of this taping, the two students who had been assisting the 
child care teacher met with two high school teachers and discussed what had 
happened. The teachers had been instructed (as are real DCYH program directors) 
to draw out the students* questions and problems, and to relate them. If pos- 
sible, to principles of child development. 

The tapes were then edited by NCRY and Xicom staff to select footage that 
seemed pertinent to NCRY objectives. Finally six topics were chosen to be the 
subject of short tapes which v/ere then converted to film for classroom use. 

The first three films show youth helpers recounting their experiences, 
describing their reactions to individual children and seeking advice from their 
project director on problems they had encountered. For example, Jackie a youth 
helper wonders what she should do about Dominick, "who was kicking all the time. 
In another film, Walter, the other youth helper, is somewhat uncomfortable 
remembering the little girl who asked him to take her to the bathroom and who 
had rubbed his face, asking about his few whiskers. In the third film a youth 
helper tries to understand why one little girl cried for most of the morning 
and wonders what he might have done to help her. 

Films four and five contrast the individual nature of four children — two 
four year olds and two year olds. The four year olds are represented by a child 
who cries and withdraws and another who vigorously participates In each event 
of the morning. The little girl who whines recurrently watches most activities 
from the sidelines. She eventually enters in with the encouragement of the 
youth helper, but reverts to her crying later. In sharp contrast, the other 
four year old eagerly enters into routines, stories and games, volunteering 
questions, giving directions to a youth helper, responding positively to adult 
direction. 

The two year olds also exhibit marked differences, between themselves and 
In comparison with the four year olds. One two- year old doesn't talk at all, 
but Involves himself totally in exploring concrete objects, performing tasks, ^ 
observing the other children and the adults. The other two year old volunteers 
information about what she Is going to do In painting, v;hat goes on at her "camp 
and what she plans to do when she returns to her "campJ* She also directs a ski 
rope game without any assistance from the adult. 

In the sixth film, the youth helper fits comfortably into activities initi- 
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ated by the teacher providing the children with information^ giving verbal sup- 
port, and generally helping the children perform various tasks. 

The films are accompanied by discussion questions and supplementary materia] 
for the seminar leader. 

These films were field tested by having them used in one program site, and 
reviewed by several teacher tra iners in early childhood. There were revisions 
made and additional material added. 

These filmed "simulations,*' difficult though they were to stage and edit, 
neverthejess provide a basis for talking about interaction between all the 
"actors" in the DCYH drama— youth helpers, program directors, day care personnel, 
and children. This makes them extremely useful since it is in these interactions 
that problems arise—and since it is through understanding these problems that 
students can learn a great deal about themselves as well as they can about children. 



II. Materials for Program Directors 

The seminar materials for students, such as the Observation Guide , the 
Interviewer's Guide > and the film Discussion Triggers are accompanied bv 
material for program directors, which are included in the appendix and will 
not be discussed in detail in this chapter. 

In addition, the Commission has prepared materials and films specifically 
for program directors. These are as follows: 

Guide for Program Director? 

Precis of Studies 

/ Cultural Patterns of Child Rearing Handbook 

Multimedia Bibliography 

Child Observation Manual for Teachers 

Youth Helper in Da^^ Care - Information Film 

Youth Helpers Use Their Skills - Slide Tan^ 



Guide for Program Directors 

This booklet is the result of observation and study at three NCRY demonstra- 
tion sites by Bruce Dollar of NCRY staff over a two-year period. It is specifically 
designed to provide practical information to the person who intends to start 
and run her or his own program. In its experience with programs of youth parti- 
cipation, the Commission has found the usual type of how-to manual for starting 
a special program to be of limited usefulness. Either it Is too general and 
abstract to give a real sense of how a program will work or should work, or it is 
so specific and prescriptive it doesn't lend itself to adaptation to local needs 
and conditions; often it somehow manages to be both. To avoid these common 
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shortcomings, Program Director's Book offers both the specifics and the 
generalities ot DCYHP, in the hupe that the final result will be a fuller 
and clearer picture than is normally available. 

Using the same experiential approach that was employed in the creation 
of materials for students, Dollar begins the book with detailed accounts of 
one of the ongoing DCYH. programs • The second part of the book addresses each 
of the following topics, again drawing examples and anecdotes from the experience 
of the three on-going programs which had been the source of visitation. 

. The Role of Program Director 

. Organizing the Program: Goals and Structure 



. Recruiting and Selecting Youth Helpers 



. Locating and Contacting Child Care Centers 

. Orientation of Child Care Teachers 

. Orientation of Youth Helpers 

. The Teenagers at the Child Care Centers 

. The Seminar 

. Administrative Concerns: 

. Transportat ion 

. Schedul ing 

• A DCYHP Room 

. Budget and Supplies 

By describing the actual, concrete experience of real-life individuals, many 
of them in their own words, an attempt is made to remedy the lifelessness of so 
many program manuals. At the same time, it Is organized to provide information 
on each phase of the program that a director must consider in setting up his 
or. her own program. 

The three programs studied were selected to provide information on DCYH 
programs in very different settings. They illustrate the way DCYHP can be adapted 
to different local circumstances and various student needs. One program studied 
takes place in a large urban high school, another in a small rural community. 
The youth helpers in one are all career-oriented high school junior and senior 
young women; in another they are high school men and women who range from eighth 
through twelfth grade and from low to high achievers. Although all three have 
multiple purposes, one program emphasizes child development content and skills, 
another started out with a vocational emphasis, and the third stresses personal 
and emotional growth. Perhaps most Important of all, the programs are run by 
three very distinctive individuals, each of whom has put a rather personal stamp 
on her or his program. Their experiences become the basis for the advice which 
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the manual attempts to provide relative to the problems which must be 
encountered when Initiating and operating a DCYH program. By no means does 
the manual exhaust the endless possibilities in carrying out a DCYH program. 
But it does at least give some idea of the wide range of the possibilities. 
In doing so, it should broaden a future program director's horizons in thinking 
of the potential of his own program. 



Precis of Stu evant to Child Development 

The Commission discoverea in its early experience with DCYH demonstration 
sites that most program directors did not have sufficient academic background 
in Child Development to be able to answer some of the questions asked in the 
seminar where the students v/ere trying to understand the significance of ex- 
periences they had observed in the children at thejJay care centers. Few of 
them had read the studies and research that are pertinent to" the growth and 
development of a child. 

To remedy this situation, the Commission asked Dr. Jane.Raph, Professor 
of Early Childhood Education at Rutgers University, to prepare a precis of 
several studies which could be used to interpret certain key issues that 
arose In discussion at the seminars, such as aggressive behavior in children 
and the effects of early life experiences on children, etc. For each item 
considered, the purpose, method and results of the research are summarized and 
relevant principles of early child development are listed. There follows a 
series of questions for the program directors to ask students accompanied by 
descriptions of at least two '"situations" derived from the article for students 
to analyze. The coverage is not extensive but It demonstrates for the program 
directors the possibility of using profound research as a teaching instrument 
with high school students. 

The Precis has been field tested at two demonstration sites where program 
directors found them as particularly useful as a starter for discussion in the 
seminars. It was given to participants In workshops recently conducted in 
Minnesota and Appalachia. Reply has not been received as to their use of it. 

Cultural Patterns of Childhood Handbook 

The Commission was desirous of giving the program directors some assistance 
in initiating activities which would make students conscious of cultural patterns 
and biases in childhood. To produce materials on this subject, the Commission 
sought the assistance of Judy Hooper, a Commission Associate, who was a research 
consultant for the Los Angeles City Schools and had previously taken part in a 
Santa Barbara program for developing school curriculum to enhance understanding 
of cultural differences. She prepared the first draft of the Cul tural Patterns 
in Childhood Handbook . It was edited and much of it reworked by another NCRY 
Associate, Dr. Estelle Fuchs, Professor of Anthropology at Hunter College. She 
has written extensively for educators in the field of Cultural Differences. 
It was planned that the Handbook would be part of the Commission's attempt to 
encourage cultural pluralism. For instance, in one activity, a seminar might 
divide into two groups, each would design their "Ideal" day care center. They 
would be asked to consider such questions as: 
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1. Why would you establish it? 

2. What would be the goal for the center? 

3. What would you expect the children to do? 

As each group presented its plans, the other v;ould be asked to interpret it 
in the light of what It revealed about cultural biases . 

Cultural Patterns of Childhood was tested In two locales; one where 
both the student and day care population was Mexican-American and another 
where the population was a microcosm of the United States. In neither site 
did the program director succeed in gaining much interest in the part of the 
students of these Issues. However, they did report that the students* prepared 
book made from use of the Interviewer's Guide , when completed, reflected that 
the students had gained some consciousness of cultural differences. They 
reported also that it was a subject difficult for them as project directors 
to handle. The booklet has not been widely distributed. 



Multi-Media Bibliography 

The Multi-Media Bibliography was prepared in order to provide Program 
Directors with a resource in the form of films and publications to which they 
could refer to aid their understanding of child development. 

The choice of film to be included and the annotations of each film was 
the work of Arthur Greenwald of the Yale Child Study Center in conference with 
staff of the center. 

The Bibl iography lists films which program directors might find useful 
in their seminars. They include a wide variety of subjects such as behavior 
problems of significance, children's play, etc. It provides a description 
and an assessment of each film. Information is also provided as to where the 
film can be rented, etc. 

We found that local school systems could not provide funds for the rental 
of these films, so NCRY purchased those most relevant and has been distributing 
them upon request. They have been well received by the program directors and 
in many cases by day care center personnel as a form of Instruction for their 
personnel . 

The Bijjl iography al so includes an annotated list of books, pamphlets and 
articles pertinent to the growth and development of the young child. It was 
prepared by Use Mattick of Wheelock College, an authority. on early childhood 
education. 

From the number of requests received for this pamphlet we feel certain 
that it is- serving its purpose. 

Child Observation Manual for Teachers 

This manual, like the Child Observation Manual for Students , was developed 
for the Commission by Susan Martin and Kirsten Dahl of the Yale Child Study 
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Center under the supervision of Drs. Sally Provence and Al Solnit. It Is a 
highly sophisticated piece of work, reflecting the rigorous thinking and high 
level of expertise that is characteristic of the Yale Child Study Center. These 
manuals do not "tel T' either the students or the directors about little children, 
rather they provide a framework for using the technique of observation In such 
a way as to help them focus on looking at children in a systematic way. 

When field tested at the sites, directors reported that often the language 
proved difficult for even them to follow. The language was simplified and the 
manualsi were again distributed to project directors. These manuals have not 
proved to be a popular piece at most sites. However, those project directors 
who had specific training in early childhood were enthusiastic about them. 



Youth Helper in Day Care Informational Film 

This 16mm color film, 20 minutes in length, prepared by Bradley and Penny 
Wright, San Anselmo, California, Is intended for school personnel and staff of 
youth serving agencies. It covers the main components of the DCYH program, and 
suggests possible adaptations to fit different communities. It was filmed at 
five sites where the DCYH program Is In operation, with each site having a dif- 
ferent student and day care population. It shows many possibilities for work 
with young children and for the seminar. We trust it will serve as a device for 
getting information on the program to teachers, day care workers and students, 
and to the "gate keepers*' In the school systems and on boards of education. 



Youth Helpers Use Their Skills (Slide Tape) 

This slide tape is 15 minutes in length. It was prepared by Joan Clark 
and Nancy Herman to show some of the irnag inative ways the students In the DCYH 
program have enhanced the program through their special skills. The slide tape 
shows teenage members of the DCYH program in Laurens, New York, using their 
skills as carpenters to Improve the site where they work with preschool children, 
and how they teach some of the younger children to handle the basic tools. It 
is a training film for both students and project directors. It has also been 
helpful In "selling" the program to boards of education. 



Ml. Material for Day Care Personnel - Handbook 

As demonstration programs were Initiated and program directors settled on 
the day care sites in which the students would be placed, it became their task 
to see that day care personnel understood the goals of the program, including 
the needs of the students who would be working in the centers. In some centers, 
the day care directors arranged for the DCYH program director and the students 
to meet with the day care center personnel. This proved successful in most 
cases. However, In some programs, neither the goals of the programs nor what 
to expect from the students was understood. To meet this need, NCRY developed 
a manual which would help the center personnel receive the students as auxilliar 
staff. 
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This handbook was written for the Commission by Maude Robinson, a retired 
New York City public school system teacher, who had supervised practice teachers 
from the Bank Street College of Education. The manual discusses in detail the 
orientation of youth helpers to the day core center — how to make them feel 
comfortable and Included as staff. Special emphasis is placed on the need to 
understand the interests and development of adolescents. This understanding 
cannot be taken for granted in day care personnel who have not necessarily had 
any direct Involvement with adolescents. The manual considers ways in which 
day care personnel can serve as models for DCYH students who work with them. 
It calls attention to the possibility of modeling emotionally controlled be- 
havior with children, transitions from one activity to another, and the handling 
of emotional outbursts in a small child. The manual continues focusing on the 
child's right to care and protection. The appreciation of young children is 
discussed, and this is followed by a discussion of the ways in which teenagers* 
special talents and interests can be employed in working with young ch i 1 dren . 
A more concrete and specific analysis of activities for teenagers working with 
little chMdren ensues. The manual ends with a series of questions which day 
care personnel can use to assess the progress of youth helpers working under 
their direction. These questions are as follows: 

Does the student show insight into the developmental levels of the 

very young by his ability to plan activities and expect outcomes 
suitable for different age groups? Can he accept a wide range of 
childhood behavior as "normal?'' Will this youth worker take a sug- 
gestion from a young child? 

How does the student exhibit warmth, spontaneity and emotional per- 
ception as he helps the young develop cognitive and motor skills? 

To what extent has the st'Hent become more alert to the safety needs 

of the day care chi Id? 

~- Can the student control personal feelings, postpone gratifications, 
when needs and interests of the young child are paramount? Has he 
learned to "hear" what children say as they talk? Is his attitude 
non-threatening, caring, touching? 

~- Are the abilities to plan, initiate, create, complete and follow-up 
activities a part of the evidence that the youth helper appreciates 
the importance of his day care assignment? 

~- Why do you believe that the student has learned to endure some of the 
frustrations Inherent in working with young children? 

What are the youth helper's reactions to praise and commendation, to 
direction, help suggestion and correction? 

Has the student had difficulty finding his place in a structured or- 
ganization? Is it easy for him to make use of his special skills and 
abilities? Can the youth helper ask questions, make suggestions, show 
consideration, function independently and accept all types of assign- 
ments as a part of his life at the day care center? 



— ^ To what extent hqs the youth helper learned to verbal ize personal 
problems gnd overcome some of them through successful work-school 
related experiences? 

— Are there indications of changes taking place in the student that 
show success in other areas such as improved strength in high school 
classroom performance, new attitudes toward punctuality, acceptance 
of responsibility for self outside of school? 

Does the youth helper show understanding of the role of the day care 

center in the life of young children, parents, adult workers and com- 
mun I ty? 

Is a sense of concern shown as the youth helper learns to respect 

rules, guidelines and regulations? How are the rights of adults and 
his teen peers respected? 

These questions are quoted at length because they suggest very concretely 
the over-all goals of the Day Care Youth Helper program, particularly the way in 
which the program seeks to encourage behavior and understanding appropriate to 
parenting. Day care personnel are surrogate parents for their young charges; it 
is entirely appropriate that they should, by their example as well as by their 
explicit guidance, encourage the development of parenting skills and attitudes 
in youth helpers working under their direction. 

The questions also suggest very clearly the experiental nature of the pro- 
gram. Day care personnel are asked to assess what youth helpers are do ing and 
fee^'ng about what they are doing — in other words their experience. But the 
questions do not stop there; they are asked to assess how the students' experi- 
ence ?s changing them, helping them to grow. 



IV. Materials for Supervisors of N.Y.C. Enrol lees Who 
Work in Day Care Centers 

Because many N.Y.C. enrol lees were placed in day care centers as their work 
site, the Commission developed a very simple guide for their supervisors. In 
the summer particularly these supervisors were often persons who had no previous 
experience in a role of administrator and found themselves unable to get enrol- 
lees placed in the centers. 

This booklet tries to show how a program can be initiated and how to recruit 
youth interested in work in a day care center. It gives minimum requirements for 
pre-service and supervision. 
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CHAPTER A 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 



What the Field Experience I' nn: to Young People 



In many respects the hours students have spent in day care centers 
have been the most successful aspect of the program. In this experimental 
component of the DCYH program young people have been allowed to assume 
adult responsibility for perhaps the first time, Ofte|v they have attended 
staff meetings and been treated as adult aides, They have been encouraged 
to try out their own activities with the children, some of these have 
been quite Innovative and have been adapted by adult workers at the day 
care centers. They have developed warm relationships with children and have 
learned more about children through those relationships. Last, but far from 
least they have had the satisfaction of doing work which is considered 
Important and good by society, and have received praise and recognition for 
it. In two out of the three years the DCYH evaluation studies have 
recorded students as having enjoyed the day care center experience more than 
the child development seminar. In all three evaluations the sensitive — 
and hard to assess area of perceptions of self-change and competence 
with children between a fifth and a third of the youth helpers replied 
to evaluation questionnaires in such a way that It could be concluded that 
they had an improved self-image, an improved, more realistic understanding 
of children, and an improved sense of competency with children. The 197^-1975 
evaluation found improved confidence in their own ability to rear child n 
the strongest change for youth helpers over the course of participation i 
the program. It Is hard to believe that these changes, particularly the sense 
of competency, could have been achieved In a traditional classroom child 
development course. Only the opportunity to d£, to actually work with children 
in the child care centers, can give the sense of competence, and the increased 
sense of self-esteem that comes from it. 

Predictably, hov/ever, field experience in child care centers has not 
been uniformly satisfactory at all sites. In one center, students were 
required to '^teach'' only within a prescribed, highly structured curriculum. 
At another center during one year, they continued to be viewed as a 
burden by the non-professional adult staff. At this center., students were 
not even permitted to help with simple custodial chores involved In feeding 
and toi letting young children - this despite inonumental effort on the part 
of the program directors. However, there were many field experiences as 
described below. 

As adolescents overcome v/hatever Initial reserve they may have had 
toward children they often display an instinctive and even matter-of-fact 
capacity to respond to the emotional needs of the young. Here are the 
remarks of two students commenting on their experiences at child care 
centers: 
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Wally: Sometimes^ I knov/ v/e fool at'ound with the little kids 

too much. Well, one boy*s father died last year. All he's got now is 

his mother and sisters. So I try to fool around with him; I think he 
needs the male companionship, 

Sarah: If I see a child who's misbehaving? First thing, if he doesn't 
want to talk to you, just let him alone, V/hen he does v/ant to talk, listen 
to him and figure out the problem by just talking. Yelling won't help; he'll 
just do 1 1 aga in . 

As they work in the centers, the students help with activit ies that 
child care staff have planned, or they may conduct an activity of their 
choosing. They may vK)rk with one child or a group. They may work with 
a staff member or alone: 

Homer; I walk in, say hi to everybody, then the teacher' 11 tell me 
to go work here or over there, and work with the kids who'll be painting 
or working on some project. A lot of times I go to the block corner 
'cause that's where the racket is and try to calm it down. Then we build 
things and stuff. The other day I painted rocks with 'em. We went outside 
and they each picked up a rock. Then we brought'eni and painted them for 
a Christmas gift.'* 

Lena: I usually have my own project I do — like dancing and movement, 
or art projects like that tie-dying I did, or that sense thing with tasting, 
smelling and touching. They were all my ov/n ideas, if I don't have 
something of my own ready, v/e might play with one of the games they have 
in the class. Oh, and I eat a lot in the house corner — when I come in 
they like to serve me food, see (its not real food, just imaginary.) Usually, 
I check with the teacher before I start, I let her know what I'm going to 
do and she'll give me some ideas to maybe make it work better. The stuff 
I do with the kids - most of the time they get something out of it, and 
she knows that, so she lets me do anything I want. 



Factors Influencing Field Experience 

To understand the factors that contribute to the quality of the student's 
field experience one must consider the nature of day care centers, the 
preparation of students for working there, the day care personnel, and their 
relationship to the DCYH program director, 

Aff i I iation v/ith Day Care Centers 

Most programs have not had much choice about which child care center(s) 
to affiliate with. In small communities there may be only one center. In 
other communities, the time and expense of transportation often precludes 
students' working at any center except those nearby. However, for most 
urban programs there is some latitude for choice. 
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Somotlmcs affiliation with a center does not work out for one reason 
or another — staff changes, loss of enthusiasm, or scheduling problems. 
Programs tn Hartford, San Bernardino, Hartsdale, Hackensack, New Brunswick 
and Philadelphia, have all suffered these kinds of problems and have 
survived the experience of dropping a center or being dropped by a center. 
And sometimes this happens at the last minute which has meant the project 
director had had to do a lot of hustling to find new sites for students. 
Sometimes, It has even meant that field placement had had to be postponed 
for a month or so. Thus far, however, persistent program directors have 
been successful in relocating field sites for their projects. 

The quality of programs at day centers varies widely. At some 
centers staff are wel 1 -tra i ned ; at others they are not. Some staff care a 
great deal for children; others seem not to understand their needs nor to 
understand the differences of ethno-cul tural background which affect the 
way they behave. Day care staff who do not interact well with children 
cannot be expected to serve as suitable role models for students. Students 
should be able to learn about teaching and handling children from the 
models they observe. 

Moreover, staff trained to work with young children are not necessarily 
trained to work with adolescents. Nor do they necessarily have the time 
liking or affinity for adolescents that they (hopefully) have for young 
children. Yet it is very Important to the success of students' field 
experience that day care center staff understand and value the students 
who work in their centers. 

A further factor influencing the outcome of field experience for 
students is Institutional, High schools tend to enjoy more prestige, as 
institutions, than day care centers. Yet, in the DCYH program, the 
experience at the day care center is equal in importance to that of the high 
school seminar. This equality must be reflected in the arrangements v/orked 
out between the two institutions. High school personnel including administrators 
must trust and value the field experience; high school schedules or otherplans 
may have to be revised to accomodate the experimental component. Day care 
staff must perceive themselves as respected^by high school staff. Providing 
day care staff with a sense that they are valued and respected can be achieved 
in many ways; asking them to conduct evaluations of the student program; 
holding meetings that involve DCYH staff of both institutions; inviting 
center staff to visit the high school; program directors visiting the center 
regularly. 

The success of the relationship with the day care center is influenced 
in large measure by the attitude and administrative ability of the program 
director. Establishing a good relationship is something that has given 
some program directors difficulty, particularly in the early stages of program 
development. The program director often knows little about day care centers 
at the outset. Even if his or her training has included some exposure to 
day care settings, it is very unlikely that he v/ill be,.tra!ned to handle the 
human dynamics of maintaining a harmonious relationship between two institutions 
which are usually not formally or structurally related. 
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No money Is provided to the doy care center in retu'-n for student 
supervision. Thus t\\e high school usually has no direct way to ^'control" 
what happens to students at the centers. Center staff must want students 
in their programs and must decide that they are willing to provide supervls 
The only control the high school does have over the quality or extent of 
that supervision comes about as the result of the working relationship 
established by the program director with center staff, 

A study made by the Commission of the child development programs 
in traditional junior or senior high schools where the day care center 
was located on the high school premises, showed that even there the 
relationship is usually very tenuous. In most such programs students 
pay only a few visits to the center; the population of children at the 
center is often changeable since mothers may merely leave their children 
at the center for a few hours. There is little opportunity for the 
relatively continuous and stable relationships vnth a group of young 
children that the DCYH program provides, >^ In very few programs was there 
a real Integration between the experience In the center and the school 
course. 

Site Visits by the Project Director 

Clearly^ site visits to the day care centers by the program director 
arc absolutely essential. The visits serve a du^l purpose. It makes the 
program director better prepared to lead the semin-^r discussions with 

tudents.^^ (This wiil be discussed in more detail !n the next chapter). 
But the.y also provide for the exchange of information on a personal' 1 evel . 
between center staff and the maintenance of a good working relationship. 
One program dicector describes her views on this activity as follows: 

I have contcct with the teachers as often as posL'ble. Whenever 
I observe a Youth helper 1 always take time out for an Informal 
conversation with the teacher in charge. Also if 1 hear about 
a problem between a teacher and a student, Pll stop in to talk 
to her about it. i could hear about It from either one, teacher 
or teenager. The Informal cortacts make it easier for a teacher 
to approach me If something comes up that I should know about, 
if that happens, tho teacher might catch me in the hall or 
something and ask to g*^t together. Another way I meet with them 
is to attend their staff meetin.qs, as I did once when I wanted to 
^iay something to them all together. Also, 1 go to their meetings 
toward the end of each quarter, to go over with them the evaluation 
forms they ^ill cut as part of the student's grade. 

I also keep superc!ose contact with the administrators - the 
principal of the ki naerga*-ten and the director of the nursery 
school. I'm constantly in touch with them,, either when Vm 
there or by phone, many times a week. I feel that^s really 
necessary, I'm very much aware that Mm coming into their schools 
as a guest, not as a staff member or as o.oieone over them. it's 
ju;.t cruc'al that they know what I'm doing, that those lines of 

Harriet K. , A Survey of Child Development Programs for Adolescents , 
Table 1 1 , page 10. 
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communication stay open all the time, lt*s really for the students- 
sake: It just couldn^t be good experience for them If I'm not trusted 
in the centers where they Work, 



I can give you two examples of where this paid off. One is when we 
wanted to videotape Lucy doing stuff with the children for the 
seminar, I knew it would disrupt things at the nursery school, so ! 
was on the phone four or five times that week, confirming the schedule, 
making sure the teachers were Informed, Then when there were problems 
getting the equipment and It had to be postponed at the last minute, 
and later when the machine didn't operate right away, and everything 
else that seemed to be going wrong - well, it was potentially a very 
stressful situation, but there were no hard feelings. They were aware 
of the problems and they sympathized. 

The other thing came up when one of the girls apparently took some 

money from a teacher's desk. If our relations at that point hadn't 

been good It would've been awfully hard to deal with that constructively. 

In some programs It has been difficult to arrange for the program 
director to have time for visits, especially when there v;ere several centers 
involved and/or centers were not located near the high school. If the')DCYH 
program is scheduled to meet for a double school period each day with 
assignments alternating between center and school, the program director 
should be able to use part of this time for visits and is strongly encouraged 
to do so. 

As suggested earlier, adults trained to work with young children are 
not usually trained also tovwork with teens. In fact an exclusive orientation 
to the young child may mean that these adults will view adolescent students 
as an enigma or even a threat. Teens are not children, but neither are they 
adults. They are as neither as malleable as children, nor as '^dependable" 
as adults. They are bigger than children and more articulate than children. 
This may threaten an adult who is accustomed to working with young children, 
particularly one who is *'in charge". Furthermore, students talk frankly 
in the seminar about what happens at the day care center. This constitutes 
a second possible source of threat to that staff member who is insecure 
and/or concerned about image in the community. 

Some kind ''f orientation to the program and to adolescents is essential 
for day care personnel. In some of the demonstrations, this aspect of DCYH 
program was handled carelessly and confusion followed. In one program, for 
example, it was left to the day care administrator to explain the program 
to the center's staff. They were told simply that they would have some 
helpers or volunteers coming to their rooms from the high school. These day 
care teachers were totally unprepared when students arrived on the scene. 
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They had no plans for Integrating adolescents Into learning activities, 
In fact it had never occurred to them that this might even be a possibility. 
They were also disconcerted to find that students just like children (and 
most other people) sometimes require the sympathetic understanding of the 
adult In charge. 

A good orientation sets the stage for staff training which occurs 
throughout the year In response to specific Issues as they arise. 

One of the best ways for DCYH students to learn how to act with 
children is to model themselves on day care staff, However, most day care 
personnel are not aware of their own iDChavIor. ''Bad role models'* simply 
continue destructive behavior and good role models are not able to articulate 
for students how or why they are effective. 

A key element in the orientation and training of day care personnel 
IS the encouragement of self-awareness about behavior and the suggestion 
of behavior appropriate for students to model. NCRY In its Handbook for 
Care Staff emphasizes the importance of the following behavior with 
chi Idren: 

Most situations require a soft, clear voice. Lowering the 

voice will cause a child to listen more carefully when 
one wants to focus attention. One voice is appropriate 
when the child is distressed, another when the child 
mi sbehaves, 

Listening to each child with understanding may establish what 

role one plays In his life. The youngster who knows that one 
is listening to him or her will tend to listen in return. 
Having someone who really listens is often among a young 
child's greatest needs. 

A child should never be told "I already told you once." 

The young child frequently needs to be given each set of 
directions several times, to be given hints before he is 
able to do what is expected of him. 

The crying, angry, upset child cannot alv;ays stop to say what 

is wrong. If possible, one should divert his attention. It 
is best to make the diversion relate to his person or to a 
personal possession. Sometimes a personal favor might be asked. 
The situation coupled with knowledge of the child will dictate 
what is said. 
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— The failure to treat all children fairly may cause some to fight 
back with disruptive behavior. The fair play principle must be 
l<e[3t in mind when settling quarrels during play, The teenage 
student is less likely to become disguested or angry with these 
petty quarrels once he learns that sharing with others is 
difficult for the young child. 

Building a non-threatening relationship with any child — 
especially a disturbed child — requires skill. Learning how 
to deal with a temper tantrum is an example of the kind of 
difficult situation that demands non-threatening behavior on 
the part of adults. The child in the throes of a tantrum is 
frightened by this Inability to gain control over himself. The 
supportive adult or adolescent knows how to stay near the 
child throughout so he or she will feel protected. 

Reaction timing in the young child is slow. Directions and 

signals that require the young to change from one activity 
to another must be given more than once and with patience. 
Children need time to move from physical involvement 
to quiet activity, from fantasy to reality, from concentration 
to 1 i sten i ng. 

The young child can't stick with any one activity very long. 

Ten, fifteen minutes of attention for him can be an eternity. 
One must have several activities planned when spending an hour 
or more In a day care center working with children. 

The importance of positive and negative models for adolescents is 
reflected In the follov/ing students' remarks: 

Lena: I wish my kindergarten teacher 'd been like her. She 
really takes an interest In what they have to say. If a kid comes up to 
her with a picture and she's busy, she'll take time out, or she'll say 
"As soon as I have time, I'll be over to look at your picture." And 
she will, she'll keep her promise; then maybe she'll put the picture jjp 
on the wal 1 . 

Her interest Isn't phony, like she doesn't just say it's nice 
for the sake of saying something. If a kid has put something into it, 
she really appreciates It. 

She's perfect. I mean, you have to see this lady work. She tells me 

to question her If she ever does anything I don't like or don't understand, 

I never have. She always knows whet to say. Like she doesn't criticize them 

a lot, 'cause she knows if she didj then they'd have a bad reputation to live 
up to. 
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Clndy Is av/are of a negative model: 

Cindy: One aide, she rccilly made the kids afraid, She threaten^ 
them to get them to behave. That's the only way she got on, V/hen she 
told the kids to sit down, would go sit down, that's the honest-to~God 
truth. She was Just that strict and mean I would go over and do whatever 

she told the kids to do, till one day Marcla came over and said, "What're 
you doing s i tt 1 n ' down?" I was scared, that's v/hy. So I knew Just how the kids 
felt because 1 felt that way myself. 

James is aware of positive and negative aspects in a single model: 

James: Yeah, she's good. Like the way she reacts to accidents is 
good she doesn't get all upset. But then when she tells someone 

not to do something she gets all down on her knees and all up close on 'em 
and says "You shouldn't have done that," and makes a big thing out of It, 
It makes them feel they really did something bad, Or else she just plain 
yells at 'em. Like Matthew didn't want to lie down on his mat. She yelled 
at him to get down, but he wouldn't. You could see It was gettin' on his 
nerves. So I went over and told him easy to lie down, so he did. But she 
frightens the kids. Sometimes it works; they never know whether she's 
going to yell and scare them. So they might even confess to something they 
didn't do I've seen that — just so she won't yell. But that's not 

good. The kid could get mental problems or something like that. 



Summary of Factors Contributing to 
Successful Field Experience 

At the risk of repetition, here is a summary of factors contributing 
to successful field experience for students: 

Selection of a promising day care center for field placement; 

if more than one center* is involved, it is helpful if they 
are clustered geographically so that the project director 
can travel easily from one center to another; 

Thorough orientation of students; 

Thorough orientation and training of day care staff; 

Establishment of a good wo king relationship between 

the program director and the day care personnel. 

In addition, the following observations gathered from NCRY's demonstration 
programs may prove helpful: 

The student/staff ratio should be kept low. With a high ratio 

young people tend to become merely an extra burden to staff. 
They may be viev/ed as extra "children", additional charges 
for the staff to look after; 
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— The DCYH program works best in centers where young people 
are genuinely needed. One measure of need, of course is 
a high children/staff rr* lo. In Cathedral High School in 
East Harlem, for instance, one student was assigned to each 
center where he was immediately needed and given responsibility. 

to spend"?'; sLdenJI/" overworked, they may have little time 

th.., Another indication that students are needed is staff acceptance of 
them ,n an adult role. Thus, even when there is a high studen^/staf ^ 
DeJhan. or ^-'^ ""^ entrusted with special projects, building a sandbox, 
Tr^^? . puppets, and given some independence, they can make 

a real contribution to the center's program. 

It is important for staff to view students as an asset but 
also to understand that they are not yet adults and need 
support and supervision. The program director may have to work 
with day care personnel to develop this attitude. 

Day care programs with a prescribed curriculum are not likely 
Jn/lnH f a chance to innovate, or an opportunity 

for independence. Some programs rely heavily on a curriculum 
of carefully developed learning sequences. In one of the NCRY 
demonstration projects where this was the case, students were 
indeed accepted as staff. This was a good experience for them, 
but working within a prescribed curriculum did not offer them 
the degree of independence that NCRY believes to be desirable. 

— An ideal arrangement is one in which students have a chance 
to meet privately with staff. As a good program develops, 
staff will naturally find ways to spend time informally with 

V however, formal time for this interaction 

should be planned. In effect, this will make the day care staff 
accept some responsibility for the students' learning experience. 
Furthermore, ,t guarantees that this much needed interaction 
will occur. Students need this time, particularly to explore 
the problems or background of children who catch their attention, 
ncluding students in the planning of day care center activities 
IS a verygood way for staff and students to interact. Being 
included in planning sessions helps students understand 
what they are doing as part of a total program; staff in turn 
can be prepared to help students understand procedures as 
necessary. Furthermore, working on joint projects promotes a 
sense of continuity and co-operation. 

The relationships of students with day care staff will be 
improved too, if the latter praise those aspects of a student's 
work which are going well, such as evidence of planning 
attention to a child with special needs, willingness to try- 
evidence of warmth ;iad affect ion wi th chi 1 dren. 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE SEMINAR 



The Day Care Youth Helper Program Is based on an experiential or action- 
learning model, as this report has reiterated a number of times. But 
experience does not assume academic, Intellectual, or personal meaning until 
it is interpreted-"unt i 1 , in fact. It becomes ^'experience" as opposed to event 
or raw action. Awareness, self -awareness, and reflection are the keys to the 
conversion of event and action into experience. The seminar component of the 
DCYH program was conceived as the place where what happened and what was 
observed at the day care centers would be sorted out, reflected upon, made sense 
of, converted, so to speak. Into ''experience." Making sense of what happened 
meant relating it to child development concepts, and this chapter will discuss 
some of the problems and successes which arose in the course of trying to do 
this. 

But first It should be said that two other tasks had to be accomplished 
in seminar time: orienting the students for work in day care centers and 
equipping them with a "bag of tricks" or a set of activities which they could 
use in working with little children. These two tasks often overlapped. They 
will be discussed first before the reflective aspect of the seminar is analyzed. 



Orienting Youth Helpers to Work at Day Care Centers 

Before starting their work at child care centers, students need some 
orientation to a) what children are ]\\ , 'i) what activities and materials make 
up the program at the center, and c) wl " - ill the ground rules be and what 
v;ill be expected of them at the center. rograms have varied in the way they 
have provided this, some giving an intensive two-week orientation at the 
beginning of the school year, others devoting anywhere from a month to a 
semester to training prior to field placement. Orientation is somewhat 
determined by requ I ren ents of the field sites; programs that emphasize the 
teaching of a child development curriculum as a primary goal tend to have 
longer periods of orientation. In general, a shorter orientation period Is 
more desirable since it is less likely to "turn off" students, allows them to 
become involved with children sooner, and is less likely to cast the program 
director in an authoritarian role as a "dispenser" of knowledge. 



"Bag of Tricks"--Learning What to Do with Children 

An important part of the orientation of students and of class time through 
the semester is the planning and practice of activities for the students to do 
with children. They must become familiar with the activities and materials that 
make up the learning programs at the day care centers. The best way for students 
to become familiar is to play the games and use the materials that the children 
themselves use. Often adolescents, particularly from a low socio-economic 
background, have not had a very full experience of play during their own child- 
hood. They may be inexperienced with the activities and materials day care 
centers provide, or they may need to regress and play themselves for a while 
before they are ready to work with little children. It is important that 
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sufficient time be set abide for this familiarization with materials ot the 
outset of the program. Experience has shown that students who have not been 
given a chance to exhauot the novelty of playing children's games on their own 
often, when It comes time to do them v;lth children at the centers, become so 
absorbed that they end up monopolizing the activity themselves. They also 
need to know how to do the activities well enough to handle any questions or 
complications that may come up when the children are doing them. 

Gradually, however, exposure to the materials and activities will give 
them confidence, and under the guidance of the program director, the beginnings 
of an understanding of how young children learn. One program director 
commented on the v;ay In which this process of familiarization took place in her 
program: 

I ordered a whole set of materials like what was at the 
centers — things like a unlfix math set, CIsusena rods, 
lotto games, attribute blocks, a math balance, a Montessori 
cylinder block, puzzles, a set of wood blocks. The first 
thing v/as to let the teenagers play with them just to get 
used to them. Then we discussed how to use them with children 
Like with the lotto, after the whole class had played, v;e 
role played doing It with the children, and talked about 
whether you just hand them a card or make them say what's on 
It, for example. For the unlfix kit (colored cubes for 
teaching math concepts), I started by demonstrating one of 
the basic things with them, then asked them to show me how 
else they could be used. Then they broke into groups to 
figure out what other concepts could be taught from them, and 
how. That was harder for some than others, but one student 
came up with a way of using them that I hadn't even thought 
of and this helped those having difficulty. 

There are many ways which students have prepared durinn the seminars to 
conduct activities with children. The first, as mentioned, is for them to do 
It themselves. Then they talk about how to present it and do it with children. 
In the Greenburgh program, students answer these questions. 

— What materials do you need? 

— How many children can do it at once? 

— What do the children learn from it? 

— What do you tel 1 them? 

— What questions do you ask? 

— What do you have them do? 

— What skills do they need? 

Another technique that has been used successfully in several programs is 
role playing: several students play children and one plays youth helper and 
leads the others in an activity. Afterv/ards, they discuss what happened and 
how to improve it. 
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After lodrnlnrj obout lilnndnrtl octlvitles to use with chlldrpn some 
students ore roody to dcoicm on octivity of their own-to think up. plon. 
prncticc and carry out their own lonrnlng activity cit the center. This is 
where pre] innnory work in gettinc, to know the needs and interests of pre- 
school children con be er,po.cially ubcful. The students should now have an 
idea of what children's capacities are. They should also know v/hat kinds of 
things young children like to do and benefit from doing. It is hoped that 
they have also con.e to appreciate tlie necessity of planning and preparing In 
advance, and have had some experience doing so. Cooking has proved to be an 
activity which students particularly enjoy which they in turn can do with 
little children once they have procticcd a "dish" like caramel apples, cookies, 
or popcorn balls in the seminar clar.sroom. 

The Commission stresses the importance of encouraging students to invent 
and execute activities of their own with children, and helping them to carry 
them out effectively so that a sense of competency will be encouraged. 

Some program directors have further refined the introduction of students 
to child care activities and materials by asking their students to draw floor 
plans of centersand invent equipment. Others have asked students to record 
the actual activities of children over a period of time. This allows students 
to observe activities like circle games or tag, for instance. 

The reader is referred to NCRY's Discovery Activities , described earlier 
and included in the appendix for a further, more detailed and concrete sense of 
the sorts of materials and activities which students learn to use with children. 

The Seminar and the Teaching of Child Development Concepts 

^ Giventhe experiential model on which the Day Care Youth Helper Program 
IS based, It was planned at the outset of the program that the seminar 
discussions onchild development should be built around the experiences of the 
students at chi Id care centers-in other words, that field experience should 
be interpreted and reflected upon in the seminar, and that students would 
arrive at genera 1 izat ions about the development of children from the starting 
point of their own i nd ly idua 1 , concrete experience with children. One program 
director phrased the original approach thus: Hf^yr^'" 

Initially, the approach of the seminar was to work from 
the demands of the teenagers as they arose from their 
experiences at the centers. That way we'd be assured of 
dealing with real issues— the actual concerns of the 
students as they occurred to them. 

Itsoon became apparent, however, that this approach: rested on some 
assumptions that needed re-examination. It assumed, for instance, that the 
studentswould be able to describe their experiences adequately for discussion: 
chat their experiences would give rise to questions, and that the students 
would be motivated to describe experiences and raise questions about them 
The program director quoted above commented: 

First of all, I found that the "Issues" the students 
raised almost always related to themselves but not to the 
children. They weren't able to distinguish what happened 
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to them from what happened to the little kids. Since 
they would only describe what they themselves did or how 
they felt, it was difficult to discuss the children. 

Another thing I realized was that the students didn't 
know how to ask questions. Since they didn't know how to 
observe, they weren't able to tell, really, when something 
significant was happening around them. When I'd ask what 
happened at the centers, their answer would be "Nothing" or 
"Same as yesterday." 

They also had difficulty with the openness of my assignments. 
I was operating against their conception of what school was 
supposed to be like. To them, "learning" was when the teacher 
told you very specifically what to do and you did it just as 
she said. 



These perceptions were true of almost every demonstration site. Jut they 
do not quite tell the whole story of the difficulties encountered in making the 
seminar a success. In many instances, program directors, trained in traditional 
educational approaches which encourage the teacher to see himself as an 
authority and a dispenser of knowledge, were not themselves prepared to teach 
an experiential ly-based course. They did not know how to elicit the observations 
and concerns of students, or recognize them. They might, for instance, read the 
logs or journals which all students kept of their experiences at day care centers 
and fail to notice or no4: know how to make the most of the opportunities for 
comment, discussion, and generalization suggested by the entries in the journals. 
A student might mention that "a child seemed withdrawn" and comment, "Could It 
be because his mother died." Too often program directors seemed to fail to 
recognize such themes as offering a class discussion of the impact of death and 
loss on 1 ittle chi Idren. 

The Commission has worked to improve the seminars In two ways: 1) through 
the development of materials (see Chapter III) and 2) through the In-service 
training of program directors, (see Chapter II). The multi-media materials have 
helped to give students tools to improve their observing skills, as well as 
activities from which an understanding of (mostly cognitive) child development 
can be derived. The materials listed in Chapter II, for program directors, in 
addition to the manual for program directors, have provided resources for them 
to draw on In order to enrich the seminar and interpret the observations of their 
students . 

The in-service training for program directors d:scuj5..:c: in Chapter II and 
summaries of the training workshops outline in great detail the NCRY tralninq 
program. ^ 

From. its experience with the demonstration sites the Commission has learned 
the following keys to a good seminar: 

The program director should make his or her own observations of students 
at the day care centers. These observations can berve as the basis of seminar 
discussion for those students who have trouble articulating their own experience. 
This is particularly important at the beginning of the year before the young 
people have had a chance to develop their own observational skills. 
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If students are to '-alk about what they have seen and questioned. They 
will need help and practice in learning how to observe young children and in 
analyzing their behavior^ Both the Interviewer's Manual and Observation Manual , 
discussed in Chapter II, were developed for NCRY for this purpose. 

---It is helpful to have a sign up sheet in the classroom where students 
can write out things they would like to talk about during the seminar. It is 
also important to have some regular time set aside each week or in each seminar 
for students to talk about what they have been doing and to raise questions if 
they wish. 

Students need to feel they are in a supportive atmosphere before they 

feel comfortable exposing some of the problems they have had at the care center, 
or their uncertainties about how to proceed, If support and trust are absent, 
there will be no open discussion. Building this atmosphere requires attention 
and skill on the part of the program director. As explained in Chapter 2, 
NCRY training focuses on particularly developing this skill. 

When a student does raise a question spontaneously it may prove 

helpful to have resource material available which is designed to clarify 
the issue and to spark discussion. For example, v/hen a teen was concerned 
about how young children deal v/ith the issue of dying, the project director 
in one prog^- m arranged to show the Mister Rogers' film. Death of a Goldfish , 
which serveo to involve all the students with consideration of the issue. 
It resulted in a lively discussion and an exciting learning experience. 
NCRY's annotated multi media bibliography of films and books proved to be of 
service and useful. Also films purchased by. the Commission which are loaned 
free of (charge to programs wishing to borrow them proved of value. 

A good way to get students involved, to he-Ip them relax and to 

engage them in an activity that will inevitably elicit questions about 
1 i ttle^ children, is to have them learn activities thay they can carry out 
with children at the day care center. Many of these activ i t ies" out 1 i ned 
in NCRY's Discovery Activities or Happening in Hartsdale are helpful if the 
student cannot himself create activities. 

If students are not raising concerns there are ways to provide them 

an experience which may trigger questions or idea. The program director may, 
for example, involve them in an activity such as playing children's games, 
or diagramming the layout of their center — which can then be related to 
questions concerning children's learning and development. Various of these 
activities are described in NCRY's G uide for Program Directors and NCRY^s 
Discussion Triggers . In addition, NCRY Precis offers some suggestions 
(See Chapter 3) • 

NCRY has found that some program directors here used, techniques that 

are helpful in drawing students from certain ''egotistical^* concerns (i.e., 
*'l hate one of the aides."), and to getting them to focus ;?^^tr5ad on issues 
related to little children themselves. Magic circle, for ^r.<.^.:.ple , helps 
the teacher to structure questions to elicit specific ktnd^i of information: 
"Children are... (and then the student completes the sentence)." NCRY training 
described in Chapter 2 gives progam directors exposure to -ind practice with 
some of these techniques. 
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It may be that the discussion so far has given an unfairly negative 

picture of the seminar as it v/as conducted. The following report of a new 
NCRY staff member^s visit to a seminar at a demonstration site modifies 
this picture. 

*'0n Thursday, October 3rd, I visited the 45-minute afternoon seminar 
session. Coming in just before the class started, I greeted Joanne, the 
program director, and sat down among the youth helpers, introduced myself 
and explained a little about my work with the Commission, 

A list had been written on the board of suggestions from the day care 
center teachers to the youth helpers and Joanne had also put up a sheet of 
newsprint upon which the teenagers were to list their concerns, problems, 
and ideas they wanted toshare. One student began by describing an activity 
in which glazed leaves were made by a teacher at her day care center. She 
proHiised to get more details about the materials that were used for the 
next class. At this point, some students complained that there was not 
enough time to do things with the children at the center especially when 
they were engaged in outdoor play activities, Joanne encouraged suggestions 
or solutions for this problem. One idea that was offered involved taking 
games but in the yard with the children, however, it was recognized that 
this strategy would not work so well when the weather was bad. There was 
some discussion about a corn starch activity that a student had participated 
in at her center; she felt that the activity had gotten very messy and out 
of control • The class then got into a discussion about the effects of 
different kinds of classrooms, open and structured, upon the way an activity 
works. They observed thatcthe former at its worst can be very disorganized 
while too much organization can be 1 fke a prison. 

One student was very eager to talk about what to do with a particular 
boy in her center who talks really bad, curses, talks bad at little girls, 
knocks down other kids^ blocks, doesn't work, and runs around like an animal. 
Instead of asking about what could be done with this kind of child, Joanne 
asked for additional examples of this kind of behavior. and gradually the 
entire class got Into an examination of motivation. For instance, one student 
said she had a child whq was very aggressive in her class who frequently 
got beaten up by his father. This comment provoked a rather intense reaction 
in another girl who felt it was horrible that parents could be that way with 
their kids and get away with it, A discussion of child abuse ensued and the 
students discussed the role in reporting cases of abuse and neglect. One 
student described her own experience at being beaten by her father because 
she v/et herself • 

Joanne turned the class back to a discussion of different child behaviors 
and why kids behave the v;ay they do. The class generally agreed that certain 
kinds of behavior can often be traced to problems at home or to an inability 
to deal v/ith emotions generated about what happened in the classroom. Everyone 
stressed the importance of love and understanding in raising and dealing with 
children, Joanne asked them to describe other kinds of behavior that children 
exhibit which would indicate some emotional problem. One teen started to talk 
about a girl in one of her classes that doesn't say anything because her father 
is very strict with her while another student mentioned a very withdrawn child 
who has been passed around from family to family and does not even knov/ her 
last name. 
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Indeed the seminar described would not be considered optimum by 

everyone, but it suggests the way in which a skillful program director, 
sufficiently versed in child development and sufficiently deft at 
vanning the trust and eliciting the concerns of students, can Interpret 
their experience and generalize from it. 
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Chapter VI 
Eval uat ion 



The Day Care Youth Helper Program was a demonstration program and there are 
some experts who would question the value of even attempting a summative evaluation 
under these circumstances. There have been problems: th sample was exceedingly 
small; since there were no established instruments for e aluating projects of 
this sort, new instruments had to be developed and there was a need to simplify 
them during the second year of full scale evaluation; project personnel changed, 
at the sites, including program directors, administrative staff and teachers; 
harassed teachers failed to complete questionnaires and it proved difficult to 
get projects who were no longer receiving funding to cooperate with the evaluation 
study. Nevertheless, in spite of all these handicaps, we do consider the evaluation 
reports for three years useful," 

The full scale evaluation for the school year 1972-73 began in November, 1972, 
and was conducted by Dr. Frances Heussenstamm, Associate Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr, Heussenstamm also conducted 
the evaluation the following year, 1973-7^, based on some modifications of the 
instruments as suggested by Dr. Ralph Tyler, Professor Emeritus, University 
of Chicago and personnel of the US Department of Labor. In th^ final year of 
DCYH, Dr. Heussenstamm left the University and NCRY sent out the Instruments for 
them to be administered by the sites, Walter Furman, a graduate student at Columbia 
University collated and analyzed the data collected. 

In addition to the above, a pilot evaluation of one site, Berkeley, during 
1971-72 made by Ms. Mar ianne Bloch, a doctoral student under the direction of 
Robert D. Hess, Stanford University, involved costly procedures for intensive 
observation of^ Interaction in the child development seminar that could not be 
adopted. That previous work, however, did give some direction to subsequent 
efforts. 

Moreover, a study using the anthropological mode, was made at Hartsdale, 
New York, by Bruce Dollar, Columbia University. This became the basis of the 
Administrator's Manual . 

In the following papers we report on the effort to evaluate the strengths 
and weaknesses of the projects in operation during the years 1972-7^, 

Site History 

Note should be made of the site history of the DCYH program under this 
contract and of the problems of obtaining cooperation with th6 evaluation 
study from those projects no longer receiving funding. Over a four year period 
NCRY provided technical assistance and financial assistance to the following 
pi lot projects: 



1971-72 
See Append ix 



Berkeley, Cal ifornia 
Hartford, Connecticut 
San Antonio, Vexas 
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1972- 73 

1973- 7^ 

197^-75 

Technical ass i stance was also 
f i nanclal ass i stance, 

1973-7^ 
197A~75 



- After two years of operation, 
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Hartford, Conner': i cut 
San Antonio, Texas 
Hartsdale, New York, 
Laurens, Nt:w York 
East Palo Alto, California 
San Bernardino, California 

Hartford, Connecticut 
San Anton <o, Texas * 
Hartsdale, New York 
Laurens, New York 
East Palo Alto, California 
San Bernardino, California 
Window Rock, Arizona 

Hartford, Connecticut * 
San Antonio, Texas * 
Hartsdale, New York - 
Laurens , New York * 
East Palo Alto, California - 
San Bernardino, California * 
Ben Hur (Lee County) Virginia 
Gates City (Scott County) Virginia 
Gatesville, North Carolina 

provided to the following locations, but no 



New York, New York, 
Malverne, New York 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Norton, Virginia 

New York, New York 
Malverne, New York 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
New Haven, Connecticut 
San Bernadino, California 
Boundbrook, New Jersey 
MinneapoMs, Minnesota 

Edenton, North Carolina 
Chapmanvi 1 le. West Virginia 
Mlddlebourne, W.V, 
Sistervil le W.V. 
Soddy, Tennessee 
Norton, Virginia 

supported by local funds. 
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Spencer, V/est Virginia 
Shady Springs, W.V, 
Kingwood, W.V. 
Rogerville, Tennessee 
Oliver Springs, Tennessee 
Battervi 1 le, N.C. 

In 1971-72 a pilot evaluation v/as conducted at the Berkely site 
as referred to earlier. In 1972-73, Dr. Heussenstamm conducted an evaluation 
at all six sites .in operation that year. In 1973-7^ only four out of the 
seven cooperated with the evaluation. Two of them, Hartford and San Antonio, 
were no longer receiving financial ass istance and Window Rock only became 
operational the second semester. In 1973"75 six out of nine sites cooperated. 
Hartford, Hartsdale and San Bernadlno did so even though they v/ere not 
receiving financial assistance, San Antonio, Laurens and East Palo Alto were 
also no longer funded and they failed to cooperate. The three new projects 
for that year all respo nded to the requests to administer the instruments; 
they, of course, were receiving funding. Statistics cited in the last tvio 
reports (1973"^ and 197^-5), therefore, do not represent the total population 
of the projects NCRY was assisting. 

Methodology 

The evaluation began with a thorough read i ng of the proposal, translating 
objectives into assumptions and hypotheses, and conferences with NCRY staff 
and DCYH project directors; the aim being to verify the evaluators* perceptions 
of (1) objectives as they were operational izcd, (2) individual differences among 
projects, and (3) to plan for data gathering. Initial trials of new instruments 
viere conducted. 

The methodology of the study is discussed in the 1972-73 report by 
Heussenstamm, During that year some 55 supervising teachers completed the 
Early Chi Idhood Intervent ion Scale , This same teacher population evaluated 
the performance of 83 students on the Supervising Teachers Rating Scale . All 
sites were visited by Dr. Heussenstamm, and structured interviews were 
conducted with the DCYH Project Directors, some ECEC Center Directors, v/ho later 
completed the ECEC Directors Questionnaire and DCYH Project Directors 
reported case histories of selected participants, A total of 120 students 
also completed a battery of questionnaires including the Early Chi Idhood 
Intervention Scale , the V/ho Needs Help? Questionnaire , and the two part 
Student Information Forms > Subsequent years essentially followed the same 
format, with the exception of the changes already mentioned that were made 
in 1973-7^4. 

There was an emphasis on the survey technique. In the first report, 
1972-73, however, a principal concern was a description of the characteristics 
of the student population, as opposed to offering analyses of project management, 
teacher performances or the effectiveness of the child development classes. 
With the limited time and resources available to the evaluators, the students 
as the target population of the DCYH program seemed the obvious group on which 
to concentrate. Furthermore, in assessing the demographic characteristics 
as well as the opinions of students, the evaluators relied heavily in the initial 
report on the data emerging from the completed questionnaires, v/i th teacher's 
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and project director's commentary serving as secondary sources of information. 
The reason for reliance on questionnaire data v/as simply that It provided the 
most amount of information for the least amount of time and money. The 
questionnaire results for 1972-73 provided a good descriptive picture of 
the student population at the end of the school year. 

It was not until the second year that it was possible, because of the 
change in the evaluation design, to discuss program effects. The second 
year's evaluation, 1973-7^, v/hile it reviewed, compared and contrasted the 
performance and development of the participating youngster, also emphasized 
the dissemination activities of the program directors and the staff of 
NCRY. 

In addition to collecting data on the student population, the evaluation 
v;a?, designed to focus on results in four areas; 

1) Vocat f ona 1 1 y-re 1 ated impact on youth helpers; work habits 
increased understanding of their own career interests, 
capabilities and interest in the field of early childhood 
educat ion. 

2) Comprehension by youth helpers of child development concepts - 
awareness of concepts, understanding of how children learn, 
fostering of favorable attitudes tov/ard children. 

3) Effects of the DCYH program on the participating school and 
day care center. 

h) Dissemination activities of the program directors and the staff 
• of MCRY. 



Student Population 

During the four years the DCYH program v/as in operation it is our 
estimate that the student population increased steadily. The first year of 
full scale evaluation, 1972-73 when all six sites participated, 120 students 
were involved; the following year information was supplied from four sites 
out of seven on 69 students, although at least I36 were involved; in 197^-75 
when six sites out of nine cooperated and supplied information on 97 
students, we know that at least 137 students were involved, with an 
additional estimate of at least another 20. All percentages therefore 
are calculated only on the reporting sites. 

The number of boys in the program fluctuated from 30% during 1972-"''5 
and h].e% in 73-7^ to only 8.3% in 7^-75. Although obviously boys could 
benefit equally from the exposure to the day care experience, It takes 
a determined effort on the part of project staff to counteract stereo typed 
sex-role influences. 
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The age of the participants varied from year to year and from site to 
site, but the overall average for 1973^73, 197^-75 was 15.^ 1/2, in 1973-7^ 
it dropped to almost one year younger because the program was offered in 
earl ier grades, 

A racial breakdown was obtained for the first and second years only. 
In the first year 19.2% were White, 30,8^ Black and k8.3Z Spanish-surnames 
(this included information from the San Antonio site); in the second year 
1973-7^J, 30.^^0 were White, ^f9. 3% Black and only 18,8^ Spanish-surnamed 
(San Antonio did not cooperate with the evaluation). 



I> 1972-73 Evaluation Report 



One major concern of this first evaluation was to note the characteristics 
of the student population. These were the salient characteristics: 

1. kO% of the students came from one project, San Antonio, 
while the remaining 60% were evenly distributed over the other 
five projects, 

2. 70% of the population was female. 

3. About 60^ of the population was between 15-17 years old. 
The average age of the DCYH volunteer was 15 1/2. 

k. G0% of the population v/as composed equally of high school 
freshmen and juniors. 

5. 79^ of the population was of minority background {^Q% Mexican- 
American, 3\% Black) 

6. The students came from large families (75^ had more than 3 siblings). 

.7. A majority of the population appeared to be working class. 

8. 38^ of the DCYH participants were students who had been behavior 
problems in their schools; these "special" students were in 
. majority at. three of the projects, Snn Bernadino, Nairobi, 
.d l.aurens. 



In addition, it was apparent that there was great variability 
in different sites in terms of length oP time students were enrolled in the 
program, but that the program did seem to have an ability to retain students 
for more than one scnester. As for students' reactions to their experiences 
in the program, they seemed quite satisfied with their experiences, especially 
the teaching in the day care centers. A high proportion of eligible students 
expressed a desire to re-enroll. Participation in the program did seem to help 
about one-third of the students express a preference for careers that were 
mostly child-related, although this effect did not seem to hold for black 
students, (being black appeared to have a mildly negative effect on the 
choice of this type of occupation). 
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In terms of changes in self-perception, students cited most frequently 
increased self-understanding" and "increased insight into relationships with 
children. White students seemed most inclined to cite the former students 
from working class families, the latter types of changes. Thirty-one percent 
of the students responding to the question agreed that their experience in 
the program had chancjed their relationships with supervising adults for the 
better. Students also appeared quite self-confident about their ability 
to handle teaching and conflict situations in the day care centers. 

As fordifferences among projects, the San Bernardino students seemed 
to think quite highly of their project, especially the relationship of the 
scliool to the project. On the other hand, Nairobi students stood out as 
claiming that their experiences in the program had not changed them at all. 
There did seem to be a fairly high level of approval of the training and 
orientation procedures ,n all projects. In an examination of regular and 

special students.it appeared that while "special" students seemed somewhat - 
less changed by their experiences in the program than regular students, the 
problem students did seem more inclined to re-enroll than regular students. 

Competence of Students in Early Childhood Education 

'^^!P°'?S" teachers and students to the Early Childhood In tervention 

Sca_le did indicate that teachers were more able to pick out the correct 

interventions than students, but the fact that half of the participants could 
get two-thirds of the correct answers certainly showed considerable competence. 
About ninety percent of the students who returned the Who Needs Help? 
Questionnaire indicated that they had developed close enough rel at ibn shi ps 
with two children, to adequately describe these children, their problems and 
needs. • 

Lastly, when students were rated by their teachers on the Supervisinq 
Teachers Rating Scale, it appeared that there was a tendency f o f students 
to be rated as somewhat less competent in the aspects of their work which 
were considered as indices of "professionalism".- Ov/erall 
students got the best rating for "accepting criticism and help from others" 
thoM^h^Jnr'"" '"'.V"?^',.'?^ '"^^ """"^^ for "asking questions which provoke 
nfttlr/T°""fl (a "classroom" rating). Behavioral ly, some sixty percent 

L t fi; K ' ''Y^ '''°"9ht to have promise in early childhood education 

and should be encouraged to go on in the field, and some sixty-seven percent 

Z t '/I "^""^ -i^^aed as good enough to hire as teacher aides if 

they had been eligible. 

Feedback from Directors of Day Care Centers 

What was evident from reading the day care director's questionnaires 
was that these directors developed a basic appreciation of the contributions 
tLt^rlZtr"'. 'h'' '''' furthermore, major objectives of the Commission in 
these projects, to demonstrate that teens can be integrated into day care 
staffs, was clearly accomplished. There were problems with certain operational 
aspects of the projects. Pre-entry orientation for the staff varied site b^s te 
yet this was obviously important. Should a planned orientation package be 
Drepareo by the Commission? The DCYH project directors generally conducted 
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the orientations^ but sonietlmes day care directors did so, or it v/as a joint 
effort. No pattern emerged. 

Should day care staff be involved in the training of students? This 
was a matter of debate; opinions varied at the centers. The Commission 
considers it important that students are given training by day care staff. 

The large majority of teens were behaving responsibly according to 
the day care directors, and considering the number of ''high risk" 
individuals for a new program, this finding was significant. 

Commentary on institutionally Related Issues 

Participating Schools 

Interviews with selected principals and/or chief school administrators 
confirmed their commitments to maintain programs after the NCRY funding period 
elapsed. Several major changes in programming schedules for large numbers of 
students were made to accommodate the program ( a major hassle for administrators), 
better physical facilities were provided after initial difficulties indicated their 
requirement, and transportation was provided. Child development was added to 
regular course offerings where it did not exist before, 

A variety of spinoffs were noted in some of the high schools, e.g. 
similar classes were started that involved teenagers in tutori'ng other 
youngsters, or working in the community delivering services to other agencies. 
The DCYH program directors gained the skills predicted In school /commun i ty 
relationships. 



Day Care Centers 



There v^as almost universal enthusiasm for the contributions of students 
to the local centers. V/here criticism arose, it was often because students 
themselves v/ere in conflict with their supervising teachers at the centers over 
methods of discipline, program content, or their desire to engage in the 
educational process at a more significant level than was permitted. Sometimes 
conflicts arose because the supervising teachers were not trained either in 
early childhood education or in the use of aides, and they were threatened by 
the competencies of the adolescents and their successes with children. A few 
students did not want to be in the program and were there because they were 
forced by counselors or administrators. 

Almost every early childhood teacher participating in these programs asked 
for the youngsters again the following year, planned for their involvement and 
were able to identify specific contributions they had made. 

General Issues ' 



This first year evaluation demonstrated the feasibility and benefits to 
teenagers of crois-aq^ helping relationships for students working with young 
children in day Cd\\j centers. The impact of adolescents on young children 
in day care settings was not studied because the variables were so complex. 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps students, coming from the lov/est Income 
backgrounds, fitted easily into these projects and were not discriminated 
against in any ways that could be identified, 

Training for day care personnel in the use of aides and specifically 
teenagers was scattered and not systematic. The Commission subsequently 
tried to meet this problem through preparation of films, workshop formats 
and publ i cat ions. 

Training for DCYH program directors was seen as a major problem, and 
rapport v/ith adolescents was found to be the most important criteria for 
employment in this work, "A sensitive and insightful person, who is aware 
of the great personal upheavals precipitated by a review of one's developmental 
history" was vital to the success of the program. MCRY provided enrichment 
material for the project directors, but often they were left to their own 
devi ces. 

Overall, this first evaluation showed that young people had impressed 
school staffs with their abilities both for entry into the world of work 
and into the v/orld of young children, The programs at the end of the 
1972-73 year looked very promising. 



II. 1973-7^ Evaluation Report 



This report was considered a supplement to the 1972-73 report and 
was intended to: 

1) Compare and contrast findings from this year's 
study with those of last year; 

2) Comment on observations made watching an innovative 
educational idea as it had been institutionalized; 

3) Focus on dissemination activities of the Commission 
staff as they v/ere outlined in the initial proposal. 

The evaluators considered that NCRY had pursued its objectives to 
dem.onstrate the DCYH program in diverse geographical locations and with 
diverse populations; the programs served both rural, suburban and urban 
youngsters of low and middle income backgrounds, with personal histories 
of both previous school success as well as profound failure. The evaluators 
concluded that the Initial concepts had been validated and were worthy of 
cont Inu Ing support . 

Student Population 

Salient characteristics were as follov/s: 

1) Hartsdale was the largest project, with 33% of the 
participants, Laurens the smallest project with 19?; 
(N.B. San Antonio, Hartford and Window Rock were not 
part of the evaluation study) 
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2) 53Z of the population was female, 

3) The 1973-7^ population was young, the average age was 1/2 

h) Nearly 50Z of the population was Dlack, up from 3]% the 
previous year. Only 19^ were Spsn 1 sh-speaki ng , down from 
kSZ the previous year because San Antonio, with the largest 
Spanish-speaking population was not included in the evaluation. 

5) The population appeared evenly divided betv/een v/orking and 
middle class students. 

Student Participation and Performance 



Over two-thirds of the student , jpulation evaluated by their teachers 
v/as thought to have the potential to continue in early childhood education 
and should be encouraged to do so. A solid majority of 57% were rated by 
teachers as employable at the present time; there v/as a uniformly high 
valuation of students' professional conduct by their teachers in all projects. 
Teaching techniques as proficient. 

Reactions of Students to Experience in the Program 

In the previous year's report, students' relative lack of en sm 
for the child development class or seminar was noted, Work on the . iculuni 
appeared to have alleviated this problem in 1973-7^. There v/as a slight 
diminishing student enthusiasm for the work in the centers themselves, but 
students did not volunteer information on any problems and there may be no 
single explanation for this slight change. 

Future Orientations of Students 

This year about half of the population was undecided about jobs and 
careers. The previous year's population was considerably more settled on 
career plans and in some measure this must be attributed to the fact that 
1973/7^'s population v/as much younger. 

In terms of child-related jobs, just under half the population which 

had decided on careers preferred child-related work. In the entire population 

about one-third of the students had either decided on child-related jobs or 
found the prospect of such employment acceptable. 

Changes in Self Perception 

About one-half of the students saw their participation in the program as 
leading to the discovery of new things about themselves and their relation- 
ships with children and adults. One-third of the particip g students 
reported that their tenure in the program had changed them in some way, 
and the most frequently cited a change in attitudes towards children. (On 
the oLher hand, a significant 36% of the students felt the program had not 
changed them, a considerable increase over last year.) 
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Results of the Teaching Scale pre and post-tests, however, showed that the 
year^spent by most students in the program had dramatically increased the 
confidence of the students in performing classroom tasks. The experience of 
the program also helped students become more competent in preparing and teaching 
1 essons, 



"Special" Students - 

About one-third of the students were classified as "special" this year- 
they were equally Hlvided between black and white students. Although ' 
children of working class parents did not make up a large part of the populati 
as a whole, they contributed heavily to the ranks of "special" students. 
Special students became more aware of their relationships with children during 
the program, regular stH^nts became more aware of themselves, Encouragingly, 
a slightly higher percent£.ge of special students than regular students wished' 
to enroll for the following Fall, 

Dissemination activities 



Program directors played a role in disseminating information on the 
DCYH projects by receiving visitors, conducting seminars or workshops, 
sending informution to local media, providing guidance for another teacher who 
wished to "conduct" a child care class, encouraging students to make presentations 
at conferences, v^orking with NCRY filmmakers on a film about DCYH. 

As reported elsewhere, NCRY prepared two slide-tape presentations, 
two films, and conducted workshops for education and youth service personnel 
as well as program directors. They responded to letter and phone enquiries. 
They laid the groundwork for expanding their program of technical assistance 
during the final year of operation to over 20 additiop-'^l sites. 

Based on two years of observations, the evaluators concluded that the 
idear of DCYHP, as initially proposed by NCRY, did demonstrate its feasibility. 
Students were integrated into day euro facilities. Child development classes 
which grew organically from the day-to-work experiences were conducted with 
varying levels of effectiveness. Their effectiveness prov^.d to be a function 
of the kind and ability of students enrolled, the skill and insight of program 
directors, the quality of the field experience, 

The evaluation listed also some or the requisities for good program 
develo^:nent , which had become apparent. 

III. 197^^-75 Evaluation Report 

During the final year of evaluation, the instruments were administered 
by the site staffs at the request of NCRY. Walter Furman then organized and 
commented on the data collected. 



The findings should be primarily considered as descriptive of the 
program activities during that year rather than used in comparison with 
previous years. 

In general the data does again demonstrate a strong approval on the part 
of all participants for the main elements of the Day Care Student program. 

/'Students classified as having behavioral problems prior to entering Program 

ERIC 
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Student Populat: Ion 

Salient characteristics were: 

1) Over 905?; of the students v/ere females this year, 

2) The average age of the students was back to 15 1/2. 

3) Few of the students came from middle-class homes 

Ci .e. profession, executive, managerial type) ; most 
v;ere from families with either skilled or semi-skilled 
working parents. 

Vocationally Re l ated Outcomes for Youth, Hel pers 

The data In this section covered work habits of students, future 
interests and competence of students in early childhood education, Thus 
the program was influencial in enabling students to reach some kind cf 
decision regarding future en.ployment, whether or noi: they opted for 
early childhood programs, and this seemed to be a^i the more true the 
older the student. 

The data did reveal some success in influencing the capabilities of 
students to understand and work with young children and teachers rated 
very highly the relationship between students and the young children, who 
responded warr.ily to the students, Teachers did say that they would employ 
about 6C? of the students in the centers. 

Other Child Development Related Out c omes 

The greatest change at all sites was In child rearing confidence. 
Students also reported changes in their attitudes and behaviors with 
respect to young children and, perhaps most importantly, these teenagers 
did in fact have predominantly good feelings about young children at 
the end of their experience in the DCYH program. 

Institution Related Outcomes 

Reports on different aspects of the program, the child development 
class and the day care center experience, shov/ that more students felt 
that improvements vvere needed in the school program or seminar than in 
the day care center program {^7% as opposed to S^X) , although no one 
single problem emerged as dominant. With virtual unanimity, students v/ould 
recommend the DCYH program to their friends. 

Reactions of Day Care Center Teachers 

This data covered day care teachers' reactions to the impact of 
the program on the center as a whole, Although the teachers normally 
gave good ratings to the assigned students, they believed that they only 
had a limited impact on the operation of the centers. No teacher concluded 
that the young children were doing less v;ell, however, and it v/as hypothesized 
that the teachers were cautious about assessing the contribution of non- 
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proressional The data gene: oil' t -veals a lairly high regard on the part of 
the teacher ,or the students; iin-.-estingly, the majority of the teachers 
dia not feel that any of their linu" had been diverted away from children by 
students and this was evidence ih.i the latter had not interrupted the smooth 
functioning of the centers. H.;; i.y-five percent of the teachers said that they 
would like the students in their classroom the next year. 



(■ 'vision 

Despite problems with the on studies, three strong arguments for 

the viability of the DCYH program cu,i be presented: i) Although legitimate 
comparisons of the data collected during the three years proved difficult, there 
was a -.uror.sing stability in the impact of the program on students, teachers 
and insi:.,- ons. ii) The institutionalization of the program did take 
place < : uttwo of the original sites, and lii) The model was replicated 

in over . .■ sites receiving only technical assistance and no external 
Funding. 

A picture emerges, too, that goes beyond the original conception and 
beyond the factual information presented by the data. Dr. Heussenstamm 
reported, based on her site visits, that the students gained insight into 
younger children and how they grow and learn; they gained also critically 
needed job-related skills, and information on which to base a career decision, 
but perhaps even more importantly an increased understanding of themselves 
Especially significant is the participation of "special" students with a 
long history of school failure, emotional and other problems. Their success- 
rul participation is profound proof of the validity of the Commission's 
over-all goals, especially its belief in the benefits of experiental education 
with opportunities for responsibility and challenge. Moreover, teenagers 
especially those from low income background, such as were served by Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, benefit. both educationally and vocationally, when work assignments 
can be augmented by relevant academic classroom study. 

Jhe seminars could well be called "human development education," because 
working with the little children encouraged self-consciousness and self-awareness 
as ado escents struggle to understand children's behaviors, they examined 
themselves, and in the process are stimulated to self-perception. 

These programs worked for so many youngsters from diverse backgrounds 
because the teenagers themselves, in Erickson's terms, were "In the process 
of completing major development tasks." 
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